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The  Unique  Book  of  the  War.  Its  tragic  side — its  lighter  side — all  of  it — seen 
through  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  artists,  a  patriot,  and  a  father  who  has 
given  his  only  son  to  his  country's  cause. 

Everybody  knows  Harry  Lauder — for  35  years  he  has  played  before  great  audi- 
ences, at  a  salary  of  $5,000  for  a  few  minutes'  laughter.  Then  his  son,  a  Captain  in 
the  Scotch  Highlanders,  was  shot  down  by  the  Germans.  Lauder  dropped  everything 
— put  every  cent  he  owned  into  The  British  War  Bonds  and  started  off  to  help  win 
the  War. 

He  sang  to  the  soldiers — he  lived  with  them  in  the  mud  and  blood  soggy 
trenches.  He  toured  England  raising  money  and  recruits.  Ever  since  October  he 
has  been  traveling  this  country — he  has  visited  77  cities  from  Boston  to  Los  Angeles 
— spoken  to  millions — sent  12,000  men  to  the  front.  The  newspapers  have  printed 
pages  about  him.     Now,  at  the  height  of  all  this  excitement,  comes  his  book. 

For  Harry  Lauder  has  written  an  account  of  his  wonderful  experiences,  in  his 
own  simple  words,  lightened  by  those  inimitable  flashes  of  kindly  humor.  That 
book  is  called  "A  MINSTREL  IN  FRANCE,"  and  it  will  soon  be  on  sale  at  every 
bookstore  in  the  whole  United  States.  Every  family  with  a  son  in  service — every 
person  with  a  friend  in  uniform — will  be  glad  to  be  able  to  get  this  interesting  and 
inspiring  book. 

"A  MINSTBEL  IN  FBANCE"  is  now  on  sale  at  our  store.  Come  and  get  your 
copy  before  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store 

THE  BOOK  STORE  OF  SALT  LAKE  CITY 
44  EAST  ON  SOUTH  TEMPLE  ST. 
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The 

June  Bride 

Should  have  a  complete  equip-  | 

ment  of  good  table  silver — the  | 

kind  that  will  last  for  genera-  | 

tions.  | 

Some  day  "Mother"  will  di-  | 

vide  it  among  her  children.  | 

We've     sold    this    kind    for  | 

fifty-six  years.  | 

Our  modest  prices  make  buy-  | 

ing  easy.  1 

BOYD  PARK  | 

FOUNDED  1602  = 

MAKERS  OF  JEWELRY  I 

166  MAIN  STREET                 SALT  LAKE  CITY  | 
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PRICE  RAISED 

On  account  of  the  increase  1  ost  of 
manufacture,  it  has  becon,  neess- 
ary  to  ta  se  the  price  of  the 

SUNDAY SCHOOL 
MINUTE  BOOK 

to  $3.00 

SUNDAY     SCHOOL     UNION 

BOOK  STORE 

44  East  on  South  Temple 

Salt  Lake  City 


The  Best  Collection  of  Congregational  Hymns  is 

The  Millennial  Hymns 

OF  PARLEY  PARKER  PRATT 

Comprising  fifty  original  hymns  of  the  late  Apostle  Parley  Parker  Pratt,  produced  in  the 
period  between  1835  and  1853,  and  written  expressly  for  the  Latter-day  Saints'  Hymn  Book. 
These  hymns  make  a  graphic  presentation  of  the  revelation  of  the  everlasting  gospel  and  the 
restoration  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  last  dispensation. 

50  Inspiring  Hymns -75  Excellent  Tunes 

The  Hymnal  contains  seventy-five  tunes,  distributed  through  the  principal  hymn  metre. 
The  tunes  are  metrically  adapted  to  the  Millennial  Hymns  but  may  also  be  used  with  other 
hymns  having  the  corresponding  metre. 

The  books  are  bound  in  substantial  cloth  covers  and  printed  on  good  paper  from  perfect 
plates. 

50  cents  per  copy,  postpaid.  Special  rale  to  wards  and  choirs.  24  copies  for  $10.00, 
postpaid;  or  send  50  cents  for  packing  and  postage,  and  we  will  send  24  books  for  $10.00  on 
six  months  credit. 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  BOOK  STORE 

44  EAST  ON  SOUTH  TEMPLE,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 
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Washing 

Machines, 

Motors 

or  EVERYTHING 
FOR  ELECTRICITY 


The  Home  of  Good  Pi'intin 


EARDLEY  BROS. 

DO  IT 


READ 

One  Hundred  Years 
of  Mormonism 

By 

John  Henry  Evans 
Price  $1.00  Post  Paid 


Printers  should  be  judged 

1st.  By  the  quality,  appearance  and 
effectiveness  of  the  work  they  turn 
out. 

2nd.  By  the  cost  of  the  finished 
product  to  the  consumer. 

3rd.  By  the  promptness  and  .dis- 
patch with  which  they  handle  or- 
ders. 

We  are  willing  to  be  judged 

by  these  standards,  and  we  are  con- 
fident that  if  you  apply  these  stand- 
ards in  letting  out  your  printing 
work,  we  will  be  your  printers. 

YOU  are  to  be  the  Judge 

and  we  await  your  decision.  We 
hope  sooner  or  later  to  do  your 
printing',  why  not  now? 

The  Deseret  News 

Department  of  Job  Printing 
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able. 
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Waste  That  Every  Woman 
Should  Prevent 

Keeping  quality  is  of  vital  importance  in  these 
days  of  high  cost,  and  low  supply  of  food  prod- 
ucts. 

No  matter  how  high  the  quality  of  an  article 
purchased,  if  it  lacks  keeping  quality  it  represents 
so  much  certain  waste. 

This  is  noticeably  true  of  Baking  Powders. 
A  Baking  Powder  that  is  effected  by  time  or  cli- 
matic conditions — one  that  deteriorates  is  bound 
to  cause  bake  day  loss.  Such  a  powder  not  only 
necessitates  using  larger  amounts  but  invites  fail- 
ure through  its  uncertainty.  These  powders  should 
be  avoided.  No  matter  how  big  a  quantity  you 
obtain — no  matter  how  cheap  they  may  seem  be- 
cause of  low  price  they  are  expensive  as  they 
waste  in  materials  many  times  more  than  saving 
of  cost.  Calumet  Baking  Powder  is  a  quality  Bak- 
ing Powder  with  the  greatest  of  keeping  quality. 
It  retains  its  wonderful  leavening  power — regard- 
less of  how  long  it  may  stand  on  your  pantry  shelf. 
You  use  but  a  level  teaspoonful  when  the  can 
is  first  opened  and  you  continue  to  use  the  same 
amount  to  the  last  spoonful.  This  means  economy 
in  Baking  Powder — and  what  is  more  important  it 
means  economy  in  bakings.  Its  moderate  price 
combined  with  superior  quality  and  dependability 
marks  the  greatest  of  buying  economy.  You  save 
when  you  buy  it.  You  save  when  you  use  it.  And 
you  save  the  materials  it  is  used  with.  Its  econ- 
omy, purity  and  unapproached  keeping  quality 
keep  millions  of  women  buying  Calumet  in  pref- 
erence to  any  and  all  other  brands. 
THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


Better  Appare 
for  Boys  - 


SAMPECK  CLOTHES— THE  STANDARD  OF  AMERICA 
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HOLLYHOCKS 
By  Grace  Ingles  Frost 

Tho'  hollyhocks  are  just  old  fashioned  flowers, 

Remembrancing,  they  make  me  young  again, 
They  'mind  me  of  forgotten  childhood's  hours, 

Ere  I  had  known  relentless  clutch  of  pain. 
When  blithe  as  bird  of  spring  I  plucked  their  bloom, 

And  made  therefrom  most  wonderful  of  dolls, 
With  gowns  and  bonnets  fresh  from  nature's  loom. 

And  tiny,  gaily  colored  parasols. 

Tho'  hollyhocks  are  just  old  fashioned  flowers. 

They  yet  are  dear  unto  this  soul  of  mine ; 
Within  their  shade  I  dreamed  away  the  hours, 

Of  when  should  come  to  use  in  raiment  fine, 
Upon  his  steed  with  glittering  panoply, 

A  fairy  prince  from  weird,  enchanted  towers, 
To  win  me  with  a  knightly  gallantry, 

And  bear  me  off  unto  his  magic  bowers. 

Hollyhocks,  tho'  just  old  fashioned  flowers, 

Outside  my  window  stand  in  bloom  today, 
To  cheer  me  thro'  the  melancholy  hours, 

When  all  that's  best  in  life  has  passed  away! 
Yes,  hollyhocks,  tho'  just  old  fashioned  flowers. 

Are  like  the  friend  uncouth  with  heart  of  gold, 
Who  bears  the  test  of  time   the  siege  of  showers, 

And  lives  for  us  when  other  love  grows  cold. 
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Beauty  Spots  of  the  Inter-Mountain  West 

B\<  Claude  T.  Barnes 


XI 

devil's  slide 

A   study  of  erosion  and  nomencla- 
ture,   a    picturesque     and     suggestive 

0  'dity  of  stone — such  is  Devil's  Slide 
in  Summit  county.  Utah.  Imagine,  if 
vou  will,  a  crystal  mountain  stream 
fringed  with  verdant  willows  and 
guided  by  softly  rolling  hills  rising" 
from  its  pebbled  shores ;  fancy  that 
once  in  the  ages  of  long  ago  a  mam- 
moth towering  obelisk  of  quartzite 
stood  beside  the  cool  stream,  that  after 
a  time  it  was  flung  prostrate  up  the 
hillside,  that  the  rains  and  winters 
of  thousands  of  years  eroded  down  its 
middle  a  deep  grove  about  five  feet 
wide  from  the  top  to  the  water's  edge ; 
picture  this  tall,  sharp,  chiseled  'out- 
cropping of  stone  thus  isolated  and 
you   will    have    some     impression   of 

1  (evil's  Slide.  Geographically,  of 
course,  it  is  but  the  sharp  obtrusion 
of  a  bed  of  quartzite  mostly  covered 
or  veiled  now  by  the  soft  earth  pul- 
verized  from  :ts   face.     The  waters  of 


the  trout- favored  Weber  river  lap  its 
base  like  the  pond  of  a  "shoot-the- 
shoot"  on  carnival  grounds ;  but  only 
soft  pebbles  and  earth  slip  down  the 
slide,  the  ever  imperceptible  movement 
of  erosion,  the  glacial  slowness  of 
crumbling  stone. 

The  grotesque  and  the  forbidding  in 
nature  invoke  epithets  of  infernal  ref- 
erence ;  and  Devil's  Slide  has  much  of 
this  weird  suggestiveness. 

In  the  summer  it  is  a  pleasant  di- 
version to  thread  the  copses  of  the 
river  sides,  listening  to  the  sweet  car- 
rolling  of  the  Audubon  and  the  yellow 
warblers  that  flit  after  insects  among 
the  twigs  overhanging  the  water,  or 
watching  the  restless  teetering  of  some 
foam-splashed  water  ousel ;  and  fish 
beside  this  novel  carving  of  stone, 
wondering  the  while  what  Indian 
legends  have  in  the  long  ago  been  told 
concerning  it.  It  is  not  so  much  what 
nature  is  as  what  our  minds  can  derive 
from  it,  that  counts:  hence  some  are 
lonely  where  others  find  endless  in- 
citement to  mental  repose. 


Historic  Places  in  Utah 
Old  Camp  Floyd;   Utah's  Fust   Military  Post 


By  Howard  R.  Driggs 


II 


(  >1<1  Camp  Floyd,  the  first  military 
post  established  in  Utah — and  one  of 
the  "home  stations"  for  many  years 
on  the  Pony  Express  and  Overland 
Stage  route — is  a  place  closely  con- 
nected with  memories  of  some  of  the 
most  thrilling-  days  in  this  state.  It 
was  here  that  Johnston's  army,  which 
was  sent  out  to  put  down  the  supposed 
"Mormon  Rebellion,"  made  its  per- 
manent camp. 

The  expedition  has  been  called  by 
a  historian  "Buchanan's  Blunder."  be- 
cause this  President,  listening  to  false 
reports  about  the  people,  and  without 
waiting  for  an  investigation,  des- 
patched an  army  to  Utah  to  straighten 
up  matters. 

Governor  Brigham  Young,  learning 
through  unofficial  sources,  of  the 
approach   of  an    armed    body,   imme- 


diately declared  the  territory  under 
martial  law  and  sent  his  militia  out  to 
prevent  the  army's  entrance  into  the 
land  he  still  legally  governed.  In  this 
'decision  he  was  clearly  justified  and 
acted  entirely  within  his  legal  rights 
as  executive. 

Without  bloodshed  he  accomplished 
his  purpose.  Some  of  the  Utah  militia 
slipped  around  the  troops,  burned 
several  of  their  wagon  trains  loaded 
with  supplies,  stampeded  their  stock 
and  drove  it  into  the  valleys.  As  a 
result  the  army  was  checked  and  was 
forced  to  go  into  camp  at  Fort  Bridg- 
er.  where  it  spent  a  bitter  winter  on 
scant  rations. 

Meanwhile,  through  the  good  offices 
of  Colonel  Kane,  a  friend  of  theMor- 
mon  people,  a  commission  was  sent 
into  the  territory  to  do  what  should 
have  been  done  at  first — make  an 
iuvestigat'ion.    Through  this  the  lying 


WHERE  THE  BARRACKS  STOOD  AT  CAMP  FLOYD 

The   parade   grounds   were   north   of  these,   over   near   the   trees.      John   Adams, 
center;  David  Thomas  on  left,  Perry  Driggs,  right. 
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STREAM    FORMING   BOUNDARY    LINE    BETWEEN      'MORMON     SETTLEMENT       AND 
SOLDIER   CAMP  AT   CAMP   FLOYD 

Sentries  used  to  march  up  and  down  the  south  bank  of  stream. 

reports  were  cleared  away  and  an  un-  agreement  that  it  .should  march  direct- 

derstanding  was  reached.  ly   through    Salt   Lake,     making    no 

The  newly  appointed  Governor,  Al-  camp  in  the  city, 
fred    Cumming,    then    came    into    the  In  the  army  was  a  boy,  George  Har- 
territory ;  and  following  him,  the  army  rison,  popularly  known  now  as  "Beef- 
was   permitted  to    enter     under     the  steak  Harrison."     How  he  came  to  be 


JOE  DUGOLTTS        WELL,  ON  OLD  PONY  EXPRESS  TRAIL 


Joe"  kept  a  "way  station"  here  for  the  express.     The  road  shown  is  part  of  the 
old  trail,  about  ten  miles  northeast  of  Camp  Floyd. 
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there  ami  how  lie  got  his  nickname  is 
another  interesting  story,  too  long  to 
he  told  here.  Suffice  it  that  he  was 
one  of  the  handcart  hoys,  who  because 
of  hunger,  left  the  handcart  company 
and  went  off  with  the  Indians.  Later 
lie  went  to  Fort  Laramie  and  was 
hired  to  cook  for  an  army  officer. 
During  the  spring  of  1858,  he  came 
into  Utah  with  Johnston's  army. 

"Salt  Lake,"  he  says,  "was  as  still 
as  a  cemetery  when  we  marched 
through  it.  I  saw  only  two  people  be- 
sides those  in  the  army — a  man  riding 
a  sorrel  mule  up  Main  street,  and  an 
old  lady,  who  peeped  out  behind  a 
window  blind  at  the    troops.     When 


GEORGE  HARRISON  AND  PATIENCE  ROZSA 
ARCHER 

They  came  in  the  Martin  and  Tyler 
Handcart  Company,  and  were  closely 
associated  afterwards  with  Johnston's 
army,  George  Harrison  being  a  cook  and 
Mrs.  Archer  having  married  Sergeant 
RoT.sa. 


ONLY  BUILDING  STILL  IN  CAMP  FLOYD 
(  FAIRFIELD  )  BUILT  BY  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT 

It  was  used  then  as  an  army  store- 
house. Snapshot  taken  while  George 
Harrison  was  pointing  out  where  "Adobe 
Town"  was. 

she   caught  me   looking    at    her    she 
dodged  back." 

The  city  was  practically  deserted. 
The  people,  fearing  that  the  troops 
might  break  their  agreement,  had 
moved  into  the  settlements  to  the 
south.  The  army,  however,  kept  faith 
with  the  leaders.  It  passed  on  through 
the  quiet  town  ;  and  in  keeping"  with 
the  old  song,  went  "On  the  other  side 
o'  Jordan,  oh."  Here  it  camped  tem- 
porarily. Thence  it  marched  on  south 
until  the  head  of  the  Jordan  River  was 
reached,  and  there,  near  the  "Saratoga 
Springs,"  it  pitched  camp  again,  re- 
maining in  this  place  for  several  days. 
The  next  move  was  west  to  the  mouth 
of  North  Canyon,  six  miles  north  of 
Cedar  Fort.  Here  ■  the  troops  stayed 
until  the  final  place  for  the  permanent 
camp  was  chosen  and  arranged  for  at 
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RUINS  OF  ONE  OF  THE  OFFICERS  QUARTER  S   NEAR  WHERE  GEORGE  HARRISON 

USED   TO   COOK 


The  arsenal,  which  was  blown  up,  was 
here.     Only  a  mound  of  d 

Camp  Floyd,  now  known  as  Fairfield. 

That,  in  brief,  is  how  Camp  Floyd 
came  to  be  established.  In  those  days 
it  was  a  scene  of  great  activity,  sev- 
eral thousand  soldiers  being  quartered 
there.  Today  it  is  mostly  a  memory — 
only  the  remnant  of  a  town  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert,  with  but  few  fam- 
ilies, descendants  mainly  of  those  who 
first  settled  the  place, — kindly  hearted, 
and  generally  prosperous  citizens,  who 
live  by  farming  and  sheep  raising. 

We  made  a  trip  to  the  old  place  the 
other  day  by  automobile — George 
Harrison,  John  Adams  and  his  wife, 
my  boy  Perry  and  I,  and  rambled 
about  the  place,  chatting  with  Dave 
Thomas,  Will  Carson,  and  others 
about  the  old  times. 

Before  leaving  Pleasant  Grove  I 
took  Brother  Harrison  to  see  Patience 
Rozsa  Archer.  It  was  a  touching 
meeting.  Sixty-two  years  .ago  these 
veterans  had  trudged  across  the  plains 
with  the  ill-fated  Martin  and  Tyler 
handcart  company ;  but  never  until  the 
other  day  had  met  to  know  each  other. 
Sister  Archer  is  now  ninety-one  years 


just  .northwest  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
irt  in  the  sagebrush  remains. 

of  age ;  Brother  Harrison  seventy- 
seven.  They  chatted  like  schoolmates 
of  their  tragic  experiences  of  those 
long  ago  days. 

A  double  memory  binds  them  to- 
gether— their  handcart  experience  and 
the  Johnston  army  episode.  Sister 
Archer,  then  Patience  Loader,  on  com- 
ing to  the  valley,  moved  to  Lehi  with 
her  mother,  her  father  having  per- 
ished on  the  plains.  While  there  dur- 
ing 1858,  a  young  soldier,  Sergeant 
Rozsa,  who  was  .off  on  a  leave,  came 
to  the  settlement  of  Lehi.  He  joined 
the  Church,  and  later  he  and  Patience 
were  married  by  Bishop  Evans. 

On  returning  to  his  post  at  Camp 
Floyd,  he  prepared  a  house  for  his 
bride  and  shortly  afterwards  she 
joined  him  there.  But  the  commander 
would  not  allow  her  to  come  into  the 
post  until  they  were  married  by  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  refusing  to  rec- 
ognize the  other  marriage. 

They  lived  happily  and  reared  a 
family  of  good  children.  When  the 
Civil  War  broke  out.  Sergeant  Rozsa 
took  his  family  and  returned  to  Wash- 
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ington.  He  fought  all  through  the 
Civil  War  on  the  northern  side,  and 
succeeded  in  escaping  even  being 
wounded,  but  the  exposure  and  hard- 
ships of  the  war  were  too  much  for 
him.  Shortly  after  peace  had  been 
declared,  he  died. 

His  brave  wife,  who  during  these 
trying  days  had  lived  at  Washington 
rearing  her  little  family,  again  crossed 
the  plains  by  mule  team  and  settled  in 
Pleasant  Grove,  where  she  has  lived 
ever  since.  For  many  years  she  was 
president  of  the  Relief  Society  there. 

While  we  were  talking  she  brought 
out  her  husband's  old  musket  to  show 
us. 

"Aye,  lass,"  said  Brother  Harrison, 
"I  remember  well  when  the  army 
burned  stacks  of  guns  like  that.  Just 
■before  they  broke  camp  they  blew  up 
the  arsenal  at  Camp  Floyd,  they  sunk 
their  old  mortars  in  the  spring,  and 
they  made  a  huge  bonfire  and  threw 
their  guns  into  it.  When  the  stocks 
were  burned  away,  some  officers  came 
along  and  taking  up  the  hot  barrels  of 
the  guns,  would  give  them  a  crack 
with   an   iron   to  bend    them    out   of 


shape.  They  didn't  want  the  'Mor- 
mons' to  get  weapons. 

"But  some  of  the  boys  took  the  bent 
barrels  and  tried  to  straighten  them. 
Then  they  put  new  stocks  on  the  bar- 
rels ;  but  they  couldn't  use  them.  The 
old  things  were  so  crooked  they  would 
shoot  around  a  corner." 

It  was  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War  that  broke  up  Camp  Floyd.  The 
army  was  ordered  to  hasten  back  East. 
Some  of  the  soldiers  were  Southern 
sympathizers.  They  were  given  a  few 
hours  to  clear  out  of  camp. 

"I  remember  well,"  says  Mr.  Harri- 
son, "seeing  the  ambulance  wagon 
with  mules  hitched  on  it  before  Col. 
Johnston's  quarters.  He  piled  into  it 
and  struck  out  over  the  trail  to  Cali- 
fornia. Later  he  joined  the  Confed- 
erate army  and  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Shiloh." 

"I  recall  the  old  colonel  very  well," 
said  William  Carson.  "He  threatened 
one  day  to  duck  me  in  the  creek." 

"How  was  that?"  I  asked. 

"Well,  I  guess  I  deserved  it ;  I  was 
only  a  small  boy,  and  I  didn't  know 
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OLD  "GRIST  MILL     AT  CAMP  FLOYD 

Built  by  Bishop  Archibald  Gardner  in  early  days.     It  stands  where  the  United 
States  Government  built  a  mill  for  the  soldiers. 

any  better  than  to  sing  the  old  song  "It  wasn't  a  very  polite  song,  and 

to  him :  he   didn't  like  it  a  bit.     He  grabbed 

me,   and  was  about  to  throw  me   in, 
"I   looked   to  the   East  and   I   looked  to      ^u^  jle  fjna]]v  \e^  me  o-q." 


the  West, 

And    I    saw    General   Johnston    coming," 
etc. 


Most  of  the  landmarks  that  marked 
the   old   camp  have    been  obliterated. 


MONUMENT  AT  CAMP  FLOYD 


Greeted   to  the  memory  of  soldiers   and   civilians  of  United   States   Army   who 
died  at  Camp  Floyd  and  who  are  buried  in  this  cemetery. 
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The  adobe  houses,  built  largely  by 
"Mormon"  boys — John  Adams'  father 
among  them — have  crumbled  away  to 
mere  piles  of  clay  among  the  sage 
brush.  A  few  more  years  and  these 
will  be  washed  entirely  away  by  the 
rains. 

Occasionally  these  rains  wash  up 
coins  and  other  relics. 

"I  found  a  gold  dollar  about  three 
years  ago,"  said  Dave  Thomas,  "out  in 
the  sage  brush,  dated  1857." 

Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Carson  and  one 
or  two  others  are  about  the  only  peo- 
ple still  living  in  Fairfield  who  were 
there  at  the  time  of  the  soldiers. 

The  place,  then,  was  a  kind  of  double 
community.  On  the  north  o'f  the 
creek  the  civilians  lived,  part  of  this 
being  called  "Dobe  Town."  The  sol- 
dier camp  was  spread  out  over  the 
sag'e  brush  flat  to  the  south — a  typical 
military  post  with  its  barracks,  officers' 


quarters,  stables,  arsenal,  guard  house 
and  parade  grounds.  Trading  posts, 
mail  stations,  and  dwelling  houses 
were  planted  near  by. 

Into  the  camp  the  ox  trains  of  Rus- 
sell, Majors  and  Waddell  were  con- 
stantly coming  with  supplies ;  the 
"Mormon"  settlers,  too,  would  bring 
products  to  sell.  Every  day  the  over- 
land stage  would  come  swinging  along 
the  old  trail,  and  the  pony  express 
riders  would  dash  into  camp  a-whoop- 
ing,  leap  on  to  a  fresh  horse  and  speed 
awav  East  or  West. 

The  scene  today  is  quieter.  A  whiz- 
zing automobile  frequently  streaks 
across  the  dusty  desert  road,  a  herd 
of  sheep  meanders  over  the  sage 
spread  flats.  A  poky  train  follows  its 
iron  trail  to  the  north,  and  an  occa- 
sional coyote  sings  its  mockingly, 
mournful  song  in  memory  of  the  days 
gone  by. 


Expect  Not  Peace 


By  O.  F.  Ursenbach 

Alas!    these  centuries  of  Christian  freedom, 

That  fain  would  teach  mankind  to  live  aright, 
Result,  in  lieu  of  peace,  a  pandemonium. 

Is  Christ  the  author  of  this  awful  plight? 
Pray  what  is  wrong  with  all  our  education 

That  fails  to  teach  mankind  true  brotherhood; 
Resulting  in  the  wide-spread  inclination 

To  destroy  life  by  shedding  human  blood. 
The  vials  of  wrath  are  poured  upon  the  nations — 

The  human  heart  stalks  in  the  throes  of  shame — 
Sweet  virtue  valued  not — unbridled  passions — 

Diseased  mankind,  unfit  to  bear  Christ's  name. 
In  lieu  of  deeds  of  peace,  man  kills  his  brother — 

War's  dreadful  engines  of  destruction  rage — 
The  acts  of  fiendish  demons  mercy  smother — 

Reluctantly  we  read  each  daily  page. 
Our  world  wide  system  of  false  education, 

Must  bow  in  shame  to  an  imperfect  plan; 
The  unclean  thoughts  and  deeds  of  every  nation 

Can  be  attributed  to  learned  men. 
Pray  not  for  peace,  'till  man  shall  love  man  better, 

And  chaste  life  build  a  nobler,  cleaner  race; 
'Till  moral  deeds  shall  supercede  the  letter; 

Pure  thoughts  be  read  upon  the  human  face. 
Why  sue  for  peace,  when  nations  thus  have  stumbled? 

How  can  peace  come  when  life  is  valued  not. 
War  must  proceed  'till  haughty  pride  is  humbled 

And  secret  vice  shall  cease  its  fiendish  plot. 


What  my  Faith  Means  to  Me 

Bv  Susa  Y onus;  Gates 


"What  my  faith 
means  to  me."  can 
be  answere  1  only 
through  my  personal 
limitations,  for  my 
faith  means  every- 
thing- that  I  may  ap- 
prehend by  the  spirit, 
attain  to  mentally 
or  achieve  physical- 
ly. My  father.  Pres- 
ident Brig-ham  Young,  once  said  to 
me:  "If  it  were  not  for  Mormon- 
ism.  I  would  be  a  carpenter  in  a 
country   village." 

My  faith  converted  me  many  years 
ago  to  the  fact  that  my  body  is  a  liv- 
ing temple  in  which  the  holy  Spirit 
might  dwell,  were  I  but  worthy.  De- 
filement of  my  precious  body  through 
breaking  the  Word  of  Wisdom, 
through  excesses  in  food,  pleasure  or 
even  labor  violate  the  revealed  code  by 
which  this  body  is  directed.  Therefore, 
my  aim  is  to  preserve  the  tabernacle 
of  my  spirit  in  purity  without  and 
within,  keeping  as  perfect  balance  as 
mortal  weakness  will  permit  between 
the  physical  laws  of  God  and  my  own 
earthly  weakness  and  mortal  desires. 
Every  mental  faculty,  every  gift, 
grace  and  power  which  my  mind  ap- 
perceives — no  matter  where  I  find  that 
truth — belongs  to  me  through  my  re- 
ligion. To  secure  and  preserve  the 
delicate  balance  between  the  truth  in 
art,  in  science  and  in  letters,  as  differ- 
entiated from  the  false,  requires  a 
spiritual  guide  and  key  which  only  my 
religion  may  supply.  Yet,  none  the 
less,  all  intellectual  powers  and  gifts, 
all  mental  qualities  and  characteristics, 
when  properly  conceived,  are  mine  for 
the  having.  I  possess  in  embryo — so 
my  religion  teaches  me — all  that  made 
Mother  Eve,  as  well  as  our  heavenly 
Mother,  good,  gracious  and  divine. 
Beauty,    gifts,    graces,    which    woman 


has  or  may  possess,  lie  within  my 
own  soul  as  embryotic  leaves  in  a  calyx 
ready  to  open  and  bloom  whenever 
my  will  calls  them  forth. 

Soch'lv.  my  religion  proves  to  me 
the  divir.  .-quality  of  the  sexes  and  of 
various  ptOjAs.  The  only  inequality 
is  that  of  the  individual,  the  personal 
ego  which  differs  necessarily  with  age, 
environment  and  obedience  to  law. 
When  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  or- 
ganized the  Church  in  1830,  one  of 
his  first  revelations  contained  the 
"pith"  and  "marrow"  of  all  later  de- 
velopments for  women  and  for  men 
themselves.  It  was  the  doctrine  of 
common  consent.  One  of  the  manifes- 
tations of  that  doctrine  was  the  equal- 
ity of  man  with  man  and  woman  with 
man.  Since  that  day  women  have 
voted  iside  by  side  in  this  Church 
with  the  men  ;  and  when  the  Prophet 
organized  the  Relief  Society,  March 
17,  1842,  he  opened  the  door  for  pub- 
lic activities  for  women  in  this  world. 
All  later  developments  are  outgrowths 
for  women  in  various  directions. 
None  of  them,  however,  are  based 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Priesthood, 
and  are,  therefore,  fundamentally 
sound,  nor  do  they  contain  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  and  growth  except  those 
established  in  this  Church  and  king- 
dom by  divine  authority  and  inspira- 
tion. Later  developments  in  the  State 
of  Utah  have  given  to  women  the  civil 
franchise.  She  exercised  this  function 
when  this  territory  was  first  founded, 
according  to  Bancroft,  the  historian. 
Yet  in  this  new  public  development 
for  women  in  this  Church  and  king- 
dom, my  religion  teaches  me  that 
woman  has  possessed,  does  possess, 
and  always  will  possess  the  limita- 
tion as  well  as  the  opportunities  of  her 
sex  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  man 
is  circumscribed  by  his  limitations  and 
his  sex.     The  perfect  liberty  in  home 
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and  social  affairs  accorded  me,  per- 
mits me  to  accept  with  pleasure  and 
loving  obedience  the  counsel  of  my 
husband  and  those  placed  over  me  in 
the  Priesthood. 

In  my  spiritual  life,  my  religion, 
founded  upon  the  Fatherhood  of  God, 
as  taught  by  the  Savior  of  the  world, 
gives  me  a  divine  conception  of  the 
home  as  the  unit  of  things  earthly  and 
things  heavenly.  As  my  husband  and 
his  family  are  here,  so  in  increased 
opportunities  will  we  be  situated 
hereafter.  What  grander  ideal  could 
man  possess  than  the  thought  that  all 
of  the  love  and  happiness  of  this  life 
will  be  intensified  and  perpetuated  in 
the  life  to  come?  Nothing  known 
throughout  earthly  contacts  and  con- 
cepts can  explain  life's  uncertainties 
and  life's  inequalities ;  but  given  a 
knowledge  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  as 
revealed  in  this  Gospel,  we  come  to 
realize  that  what  we  are  here  is  the 
result  of  what  we  were  before  we 
came  here.  "As  man  is,  God  once  was, 
and  as  God  is  man  may  become."  All 
truth  in  all  religions  is  mine.  I  find 
germs  of  truth  and  correct  principles, 
although  changed,  weakened  and  cor- 
rupted, in  every  Christian  sect  and  in 
every  pagan  belief.  They  all  sprang 
from  the  teachings  of  Noah  and 
Adam.  Yet  only  by  inspiration  and 
through  the  Priesthood,  which  is  the 
power  to  officiate  in  the  ordinances  of 
the  Gospel,  do  we  get  these  truths 
pure  and  undefiled.  I  can  be  patient 
with  every  man's  belief  and  even  his 
unbelief,  for  I  realize  that  he  mav  be 
morally  astigmatized  or  spiritually 
crippled  through  bad  environment  or 
wrong  tradition.  My  great  yearning 
hope  is  to  bring  light  into  such  dark- 
places  and  to  help  the  spiritually  halt, 
lame  and  blind  into  paths  of  truth  and 
holiness,  so  that  all  of  God's  children 
may  sometime  be  redeemed,  except 
the  sons  of  perdition. 

My  religion  means  to  me  patriotism 
to  my  country  ;  it  gives  me  a  reverence 
and  affection   for  the  Constitution  of 


the  United  States,  with  an  unshakable 
fealty  to  the  Government  founded 
thereon.  My  views  as  to  the  conduct 
of  governmental  affairs  may  differ 
from  my  friend  or  brother's ;  yet  poli- 
tics are  but  the  expression  of  men's 
opinions  concerning  governmental 
policies.  And  if  my  friend  and 
brother  loves  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  is,  therefore,  loyal  and  true 
to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  this  war  crisis ;  if  he  loves 
the  doctrine  of  free  agency  and  lib- 
erty better  than  he  loves  kings  and 
popes,  then, indeed,  is  he  my  friend  and 
brother.  No  matter  what  his  nation- 
ality—he may  be  English,  Scandina- 
vian, Swiss  or  German — if  he  loves 
God  and  His  kingdom  and  this  divine- 
ly established  nation,  I  love  him  for 
that  loyalty. 

My  religion  means  to  me  the  salva- 
tion of  the  souls  of  men  through 
bringing  children  into  this  world; 
training  them  to  be  true  to  the  Gos- 
pel ;  sending  them  upon  missions ;  or 
laboring  at  home  in  the  salvation  of 
the  living.  While  it  means  also  the 
building  of  temples  and  entering 
therein  to  administer  the  ordinances 
of  salvation  for  those  who  died  with- 
out the  opportunity  of  accepting  the 
truth  while  in  life ;  to  become,  as  it 
were,  a  savior  upon  Mt.  Zion,  assist- 
ing in  the  humblest  way  in  the  work 
which  my  Redeemer  has  instituted  in 
the  holy  houses  which  He  has  ac- 
cepted at  the  hands  of  His  people. 

Finally,  my  religion  means  to  me  a 
burning  testimony  of  the  mission  and 
atonement  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of 
the  living  God.  I  know  He  is  my 
Savior  better  than  I  know  that  I  live, 
and  that  knowledge  is  dearer  to  me 
than  life  itself.  Oh,  that  I  may  never 
say  a  word,  harbor  a  thought,  or  per- 
form an  act  that  would  rob  me  in  the 
least  degree  of  that  greatest  gift  of 
God  to  man!  Associated  with  this 
knowledge  and  faith  is  the  testimony 
I  have  concerning  the  mission  of  the 
greatest  prophet  this  world  has  known 
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except  the  Savior  himself — the  Proph- 
et Joseph  Smith.  My  soul  is  some- 
times shaken  with  the  remembrance 
of  the  solemn  testimony  my  father 
bore  to  me  three  weeks  before  his 
death.  "My  daughter,"  he  said,  with 
his  keen  eyes  piercing  my  very  soul, 
"I  would  be  cut  in  inch  pieces  every 
night  of  my  life  and  put  together 
again  in  the  morning  to  do  my  daily 


work,  sooner  than  I  would  do  any- 
thing that  would  cause  me  to  lose  my 
faith  and  testimony  of  this  Gospel." 
My  religion  means  to  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  up  my  body  when  the 
Savior's  permission  is  given  and  to 
become  one  of  His  humble  minister- 
ing servants  on  the  other  side  as  I 
seek  to  be  here. 


When  General  Pershing   was  a  Boy 


"John  made  a  business  of  getting 
his  lessons.  If  he  was  a  trifle  short  on 
brilliance,  he  was  very  long  on  back- 
bone. Further,  he  carried  with  him 
such  an  air  of  self-determination,  self- 
propulsion,  self-possession,  self-con- 
viction as  made  him  a  leader  at  an 
early  age.  His  teachers  liked  him 
because  he  was  studious  and  conscien- 
tious ;  his  parents  liked  him  because  he 
was  obedient  and  thoughtful ;  the  boys 
liked  him  because  he  was  fearless  and 
independent ;  the  girls  liked  him  be- 
cause he  was  courteous  and  gentle ; 
everybody  liked  him  because  he  was 
truthful  and  clean.  Do  not  conclude 
from  this  recital  that  young  John  was 
a  pale,  precise,  goody-goody  boy  of 
the  sissy  or  mollycoddle  type.  Far 
from  it."  This  description  is  of  the 
boy  John  J.  Pershing,  General  and 
leader  of  the  first  American  army  in 
France.  As  told  by  Edward  Earle 
Purinton  in  the  Independent,  his  story 
is  full  of  suggestion  for  the  prepara- 
tion for  leadership  that  every  boy 
ought  to  have. 

In  the  first  place,  backbone  is  better 
than  brilliancy.  The  other  day  one  of 
the  experienced  men  in  a  State  reform 
school  for  boys  said  to  me,  as  five 
hundred  boys  filed  out:  "Notice  the 
boys  who  stand  straight.  Their  back- 
bones have  straightened.  This  is  when 
we  begin  to  have  hope  of  them,  just 
as  soon  as  they  straighten  up." 

John    Pershing    was    obedient    and 


thoughtful.  Most  boys,  in  America  at 
least,  are  short  on  discipline  and  re- 
spect for  authority.  One  of  the  big 
jobs  of  the  American  army  is  to  "lick 
the  men  into  shape,"  as  they  say, 
which  means  to  bring  them  down  to 
discipline,  so  they  can  act  and  fight 
together. 

While  he  was  studious  and  obedient, 
he  was  fearless  and  independent. 
These  things  can  go  together  and 
ought  to.  The  well-disciplined  mind 
and  life  is  a  preparation  for  con- 
victions and  courage  to  stand  up  for 
one's  convictions.  A  boy  can  be  a 
good  student  and  an  abedient  son  and 
a  fearless  fighter  at  the  same  time. 
Once  more,  he  was  courteous  and 
gentle ;  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
he  was  a  gentleman  as  a  boy.  Cour- 
tesy ought  to  go  with  courage.  It  is 
always  the  mark  of  a  real  officer. 
Courage  that  is  brutal  is  not  manly. 
Lastly,  he  was  truthful  and  clean.  The 
first  duty  of  a  soldier,  as  taught  at 
West  Point,  is  to  tell  the  truth  at  any 
price,  not  to  lie  at  any  cost.  Further, 
"if  a  man  does  not  live  straight,  he 
can  not  shoot  straight,"  said  a  young 
officer.  If  a  boy  is  not  clean,  he  can 
not  be  fit  and  strong. 

All  eyes  are  turned  to  Gen.  John 
J.  Pershing,  not  only  in  America,  but 
in  Europe.  Back  of  the  general,  back 
of  the  man  is  the  boy,  John.  His  boy- 
hood is  speaking  to  you  today. — Well- 
spring. 


In  the  Lineage  of  Deity 
Man's   Divine  Pedigree 

By   Dr.   James   E.    Talmage,    of    the  Council  of  the  Twelve 


The  spirits  of  mankind  are  the  off- 
spring of  God.  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  so  affirms 
on  the  basis  of  scriptural  certainty,  and 
as  wholly  reasonable  and  consistent. 

The  p're-exi  stent  or  antemortal  state 
of  man  has  been  heretofore  demon- 
strated. God  the  Eternal  Father  is  the 
actual  and  literal  Parent  of  spirits. 
That  many  of  these  spirits  in  their  em- 
bodied state  manifest  more  of  human 
weakness  than  of  divine  heritage,  that 
they  grasp  the  earthly  present  with 
little  regard  for  the  heavenly  past  and 
with  less  for  the  yet  greater  possibili- 
ties of  the  heavenly  future,  is  no  proof 
to  the  contrary  of  the  revealed  truth 
that  man  belongs  to  the  lineage  of 
God. 

Of  all  the  spirit  children  begotten 
of  the  Eternal  Father  throughout  the 
eons  past,  Tesus  Christ  was  the  first- 
born. To  this  solemn  truth  the  Christ 
has  testified  in  the  current  age :  "And 
now,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  I  zvas  in 
the  beginning  zvith  the  Father,  and  am 
the  first-born."  And  as  to  the  human 
family  in  general,  ponder  our  Lord's 
further  avowal:  "Ye  were  also  in  the 
beginning  with  the  Father"  (Doctrine 
and  Covenants  93:21,23). 

The  Scriptures  aver  that  all  things 
existing  upon  earth,  including  man, 
were  created  spiritually  prior  to  their 
embodiment  in  earthly  tabernacles ; 
and  furthermore,  that  mortal  man  is 
fashioned  after  the  image  of  God.  In 
short,  all  earthly  existences  are  ma- 
terial expressions  of  pre-exi.stent  enti- 
ties. The  human  body,  so  far  as  it  is 
normal,  undeformed  and  unimpaired, 
is  a  presentment  of  the  spirit  itself. 

One  of  the  essential  and  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  life  is  the  power 
to  select  and  utilize  in  its  own  taber- 
nacle,  whether  plant,   animal,  or  hu- 


man, the  material  elements  within  it^ 
reach,  so  far  as  such  are  necessary  to 
its  growth  and  development.  This  is 
true  alike  of  the  unborn  embryo,  and 
of  the  mature  being. 

Man's  spirit,  therefore,  is  in  the 
likeness  of  its  divine  and  eternal 
Father,  and  in  the  operat'ons  of  the 
functions  of  life  it  .shapes  the  body  to 
conform  with  itself.  How  could  the 
spirit  be  otherwise  than  in  the  image 
of  God,  if  it  be  divinely  begotten  and 
born? 

The  conformation  of  the  bo  ly  to 
the  likeness  of  the  pre-existent  sp:rit  is 
attested  in  a  revelation  to  an  ancient 
prophet  and  seer,  wherein  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  then  in  the  unembodie  1 
state,  showed  Himself  to  His  mortal 
servant,  saying:  "Seest  thou  that  ye 
are  created  after  mine  oivn  image? 
Yea,  even  all  men  zvere  created  in  the 
beginning,  after  mine  own  image.  Be- 
hold, this  body,  which  ye  now  behold, 
is  the  body  of  my  spirit;  and  man  have 
I  created  after  the  body  of  my  spirit  ; 
and  even  as  I  appear  unto  thee  to  be 
in  the  spirit,  will  I  appear  unto  my 
people  in  the  flesh"  (Book  of  Mormon, 
Ether,  3:15,16). 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints  teaches  that  the  spirit 
of  man  being  the  offspring  of  Deity, 
and  the  human  body  though  of  earthly 
composition  yet  being,  in  its  perfect 
condition,  the  very  image  of  God,  man. 
even  in  his  present  and  so-called  fallen 
condition,  possesses  inherited  traits, 
tendencies,  and  powers  that  tell  of  his 
divine  descent ;  and  that  these  attri- 
butes may  be  developed  as  to  make 
him,  even  while  mortal,  in  a  measure 
Godlike.  If  this  be  not  true  we  have 
to  explain  a  vital  exception  to  what 
we  regard  as  an  inviolable  law  of  or- 
ganic nature — that  like  begets  like,  and 
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that  perpetuation  of  species  is  in  com- 
pliance with  the  condition,  "each  after 
his  kind." 

The  actuality  of  the  spiritual  pro- 
creation, with  which  mortal  birth  is 
analogous,  is  expressed  in  the  inspired 
hymn  by  a  latter-day  poetess,  Eliza  R. 
Snow : 

O  my  Father,  Thou  that  dwellest 

In  the  high  and  glorious  place, 
When  shall  I  regain  Thy  presence, 

And  again  behold  Thy  face? 
In  Thy  holy  habitation, 

Did  my  spirit  once  reside; 
In  my  first  primeval  childhood, 

Was  I  nurtured  near  Thy  side. 

For  a  wise  and  glorious  purpose 
Thou  hast  placed  me  here  on  earth, 

And  withheld  the  recollection 
Of  my  former  friends  and  birth; 


Yet  ofttimes  a  secret  something 

Whispered,  "You're  a  stranger  here;" 

And  I  felt  that  I  had  wandered 
From  a  more  exalted  sphere. 

I  had  learned  to  call  Thee  Father, 

Through  Thy  Spirit  from  on  high; 
But  until  the  Key  of  Knowledge 

Was  restored,   I   knew  not  why. 
In  the  heavens  are  parents  single? 

No;  the  thought  makes  reason  stare! 
Truth  is  reason,  truth  eternal, 

Tells  me  I've  a  Mother  there. 

When  I  leave  this  frail  existence, 

When  I  lay  this  mortal  by, 
Father,   Mother,  may  I  meet  you 

In  your  royal  courts  on  high? 
Then,  at  length,  when  I've  completed 

All  you  sent  me  forth  to  do, 
With  your  mutual  approbation 

Let  me  come  and  dwell  with  you. 


FIRST  BOOK  OF  MORMON  CLASS  IN  ROTTERDAM,  HOLLAND 

Many  of  these  faces  will  be  familiar  to  the  old  Missionaries,  Reading  right 
to  left  they  are:  Evert  Neuteboom,  Pieternella  van  Orthuizen,  Sister  Zondervan, 
Jacoba  Schutte,  Sister  Singer,  Elizabeth  Hordijk,  Bro.  Singer,  Sister  Timmers, 
Marie  Shaboth,  Klaas  Dee,  Sister  De  Jong,  Jacob  J.  de  Brij,  Grietje  Bosgieter, 
Cornelia  de  Waal,  Marie  de  Waal,  J.  Wilhelmina  Brincker,  Maria  Schroder,  Sister 
Buitendorp,  Naatje  Koffijberg,  Jacob  Klop,  Bro.  Bok,  Bro.  Bakker,  Supt.  Ringelen- 
berg. 

This   class   was   organized   in    1893   at    Rotterdam   by    Elder    Evert    Neuteboom, 
then  on  his  second  mission. 
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TRUE  PIONEER  STORIES 

Contributed  by  Daughters  of  Utah  Pioneers 
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A  Mother  in  Israel — Louisa  Norris   Decker 

By  Annie  Lynch 


This  mother  in  Israel,  when  eighty 
years  old,  was  beautiful,  with  silvered 
hair,  wavy  and  parted  in  the  middle, 
the  bluest  of  blue  eyes  and  a  smiling 
mouth.  Every  line  in  her  face  spoke 
of  gentle  motherhood,  while  her  quiet, 
dignified  manner  seemed  to  bless  all. 

She  had  endured  the  hardships  of 
the  life  of  a  pioneer,  but  was  thankful 
that  she  was  a  daughter  of  a  pioneer ; 
thankful  for  that  great  faith,  and 
thankful  that  she  had  seen  the  great 
healing  power  of  pioneer  days.  All 
children  of  pioneers  may  have  this 
faith  and  power  if  they  live  for  it. 
It  is  theirs  by  divine  right. 

Remember  the  sublime  faith  and 
courage  of  the  pioneers.  They  never 
said,  "Fail."  If  we  do  our  duty  we 
may  grow  old  beautifully  as  she  did, 
for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  age  with 
God.  We  can  always  keep  young 
spirits. 

Just  a  little  while  before  her  death, 
she  said,  "Yes,  it  was  hard,  very  hard; 
but  for  the  Gospel  I  would  be  willing 
to  go  through  it  all  again." 

When  the  mob  stormed  Nauvoo, 
she  saw  the  sick  carried  from  burning 
homes. 

The  Battle  of  Nauvoo  was  fought 
on  Friday,  Dec.  11  1845.  The  breth- 
ren, prepared  to  meet  the  mob,  and 
made  five  cannon  from  an  old 
steamboat  shaft  and  filled  the  barrels 
with  powder,  old  iron,  etc. 

There  were  twelve  hundred  in  the 
mob,  and  only  one  hundred  saints  to 
defend.  The  battle  was  fought  near 
Boscow's  store  on  Winchester  Street, 
and  lasted  one  hour  and  twenty  min- 
utes. 

After  firing  seventy-two  rounds, 
only  three  Mormons  were  killed — Wil- 
liam Anderson  and  his  son  and  Broth- 
er Norris,  the  father  of  Louisa.  Three 
others  were   wounded.     Another  time 


I  will  tell  of  the  miraculous  healing  of 
one  of  these  wounded  men.  A  sad  cir- 
cumstance in  regard  to  the  young  boy 
Anderson  is  told  by  one  of  the  pio- 
neers. He  was  a  companion  and  dear 
friend  of  the  Alley  boys  and  begged 
to  come  with  them  to  the  Valley.  He 
crossed  the  river  with  George  Alley 
and  family,  but  Brother  Alley  felt  that 
he  had  no  right  to  take  him  without 
his  father's  permission  and  insisted  on 
his  returning  to  Nauvoo,  where  he 
took  part  in  the  battle  and  was  killed. 

The  day  of  the  battle,  as  Louisa 
Norris  sat  by  the  window  of  their 
humble  home  listening  to  the  cannon, 
she  wondered  what  would  be  the  re- 
sult and  whether  all  of  her  friends 
would  be  killed.  She  counted  the 
cannon  shots  and  when  she  had  count- 
ed seventy-two  volleys,  the  door  open- 
ed and  one  of  the  neighbors  called, 
"Your  father  has  been  shot."  She  did 
not  count  any  more.  Her  mother  was 
ill,  she  must  be  brave  and  help  her. 
There  was  no  one  else  but  this  twelve 
year  old  girl  and  her  big  brother. 

Soon  they  carried  her  father  into 
the  room.  He  was  dead,  his  head 
nearly  severed  from  his  body  by  the 
cannon  ball.  She  never  forgot  the 
shock  nor  the  horrors  of  that  terrible 
night.  Her  mother  ill,  her  brother 
on  guard  lest  the  mob  do  more  harm, 
and  all  of  the  neighbors  and  friends 
occupied  with  their  own  troubles, 
Louisa  was  left  to  sit  up  alone  with 
her  dead  father. 

There  was  no  light  but  a  tallow  can- 
dle. Shadows  were  everywhere.  The 
blood  from  the  wound  trickled  to  the 
floor  and  left  a  dark  stain  across  the 
room. 

The  next  morning  they  prepared  the 
body  for  burial,  placed  it  in  a  box, 
(they  had  no  casket)  and  carried  it  to 

the  cemetery,  but  the  mob  was  there 
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and  refused  them  admittance.  They 
then  went  to  the  foot  hills,  dug  a 
grave  and  buried  their  loved  father. 
The  mother  too  ill  to  go,  Louisa  and 
her  brother  were  the  only  mourners 
present.  No  relatives,  no  freinds,  just 
these  children  to  attend  to  this  last  sad 
duty. 

Louisa  loved  the  beautiful  city 
Nauvoo,  but  after  her  dreadful  ex- 
perience was  glad  to  leave  with  her 
mother  and  brother  in  the  exodus. 

A  few  days  later,  her  mother  gave 
birth  to  a  baby.  Mother  and  baby 
both  died  and  they  were  laid  to  rest, 
the  baby  in  its  mother's  arms.  Louisa, 
orphaned  and  made  homeless  by 
a  merciless  mob,  was  heartsick  and 
often  wished  she  could  go  to  her 
mother.  She  and  her  brother  were 
without  home  and  kindred.  Her  bro- 
ther, discouraged  and  weary  of  it  all, 
would  go  no  farther.  He  said,  "What 
good  is  religion,  if  it  takes  all   from 


us.  I  donT  want  any  more  of  it.  I 
have  had  enough.  I'm  going  east,  not 
west." 

He  prepared  to  go  back,  but  Louisa 
had  inherited  the  faith  and  courage  of 
her  parents.  She  wanted  to  stay  with 
the  Saints  and  go  west,  so  her  brother 
arranged  for  her  to  come  to  Utah. 
He  gave  one  thousand  pounds  of  flour 
to  a"  family  if  they  would  take  care  of 
her  on  the  journey  to  the  valley. 

This  family  on  arriving  in  Utah  be- 
came disgusted  with  the  hardships  and 
prepared  to  go  back.  Another  home 
was  found  for  Louisa  with  an  old  lady. 
She  grew  to  womanhood  and  became 
the  wife  of  Charles  F.  Decker,  who 
crossed  the  plains  twenty-three  times 
as  mail  carrier. 

Louisa  Norris  Decker  died  March 
21,  1914  at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 
She  was  truly  a  mother  in  Israel,  a 
gem  polished  by  the  trials  of  pioneer 
life. 


The  Kindest   Flag 


During  the  wonderful  welcome  that 
Paris  gave  to  General  Pershing's 
troops,  our  soldiers  were  touched  and 
amazed  to  see  groups  of  French  chil- 
dren drop  to  their  knees  in  the  street 
as  the  American  flag  went  by.  They 
were  orphans  and  refugees  from  the 
invaded  districts,  who  had  been  suc- 
cored and  maintained  through  Amer- 
ican efforts  and  generosity 

Some  time  before  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war,  an  Amer- 
ican relief  worker  in  the  north  of 
France  told  of  overhearing  two  little 
French  girls  in  the  village  where  she 
was  staying.  They  were  engaged  in 
eager  discussion  as  they  bent  over  a 
school  map  with  the  flags  of  all  na- 
tions printed  as  a  decorative  border. 

"Which  do  you  think  is  the  most 
beautiful  flag  of  all,  Marie?"  asked 
Jeanne,  the  younger. 

"The  American  flag,"  replied  Maria. 


Jeanne  was  shocked.  She  had  ex- 
pected a  different  reply,  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

"But,  no !"  she  cried  reproachfully. 
"You  should  not  say  that,  Marie ;  and, 
besides,  it  is  not  true.  Our  flag  is  the 
most  beautiful !" 

"Our  flag,  little  silly,"  explained 
Marie,  loftily,  "is  not  in  the  affair  at 
all,  any  more  than  our  mother  would 
be  if  we  discussed  who  was  the  pret- 
tiest lady  we  knew.  One  does  not 
talk  of  family  beauty.  Therefore  the 
flag  of  the  Americans,  which  shows 
the  sky  and  the  stars,  is  naturally  the 
most  beautiful." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Jeanne,  still  a  little 
reluctant.  "If  you  do  not  count  France 
the  American  flag  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful. Certainly  it  is  the  kindest  flag!" 
she  added  reflectively. — The  Youth's 
Companion. 


Thoughts  on  Death 

By  W.  A.  Morton. 


A  few  days  ago  I  attended  funeral 
services  held  over  the  remains  of  a 
dear  friend  and  brother,  a  one-time 
missionary  companion.  There  were 
many  heads  bowed  in  grief  that  day. 
Yet  our  sorrow  would  have  been  much 
more  poignant  had  we  not  had  the  as- 
surance that  the  parting  was  but  for 
a  moment ;  that  not  many  days  hence 
and  the  loving  ties  of  kindred  and 
friendsh:p  which  had  been  formed 
here,  but  which  had  been  so  suddenly 
severed,  would  be  reunited,  never 
more  to  be  put  asunder. 

It  is  on  occasions  of  this  kind  that 
the  great  eternal  Father  receives,  in  a 
measure,  the  glory  and  honor  due  Him 
— thanks  and  gratitude  and  praise, 
not  for  the  loss  sustained,  but  for  the 
means  which  He  has  provided  by 
which  the  loss  can  be  retrieved ;  for 
the  glorious  plan  of  redemption  which 
He  has  prepared,  by  which  we  may 
be  redeemed  from  sin  and  death  and 
the  grave,  and  brought  back  into  His 
presence  and  crowned  with  glory  and 
honor,  immortality  and  eternal  lives. 
This  is  not  a  beautiful  dream ;  it  is  a 
sublime  truth,  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  hath. spoken  it.  And  the  knowl- 
edge that  it  is  true  brings  peace  and 
happiness  and  consolation  to  our  souta. 

The  glorious  plan  of  redemption  of 
which  I  have  spoken  was  devised  in 
the  heavens  before  the  foundations  of 
the  earth  were  laid.  "Known  unto  the 
Lord  are  all  His  works."  He  knows 
the  end  from  the  beginning.  He 
knew  what  His  children  would  do 
when  they  came  to  earth;  that  they 
would  commit  sin,  and  by  so  doing 
bring  upon  themselves  the  terrible 
consequences  of  sin — death,  temporal 
and  spiritual  death.  And  knowing 
this,  He,  by  His  infinite  wisdom,  pre- 
pared a  plan  by  which  they  could  be 
redeemed  from  sin,  from  death, 
hell  and  the  grave,  and  be  brought 
back-  into  His  presence,  to  "dwell 
with  Him  eternally  in  the  heavens." 


During  the  past  half  century  a  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  world. 
The  attitude  of  people  towards  death 
has  undergone  a  complete  change. 
Today  people  look  upon  death  far  dif- 
ferently to  the  way  in  which  it  was 
viewed  by  their  grandparents.  Not 
many  years  ago  death  was  looked 
upon  as  an  executioner.  Everything 
associated  with  it  was  dark  and 
gloomy  and  bespoke  of  despair.  The 
emblem  of  mourning  fastened  to  the 
door  of  the  home  into  which  death 
had  entered  was  black ;  the  corpse  was 
dressed  in  black  apparel ;  the  casket 
was  black ;  the  hearse  was  black,  and 
jet  black  horses  conveyed  the  remains 
of  the  loved  one  to  a  dark  and  dismal 
tomb.  But  since  the  restoration  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  all  this  has  been 
changed.  Now  the  crepe  that  hangs 
on  the  door  is  white,  the  body  is 
clothed  in  white,  the  casket  is  often 
white,  and  a  white  vehicle  transports 
the  dear  departed  to  a  resting  place 
that  has  been  lighted  by  the  presence 
of  a  risen  Redeemer,  by  Him  who  has 
robbed  death  of  its  sting,  the  grave  of 
its  victory.  This  great  change  has,  as 
I  have  said,  taken  place  since  the  res- 
toration of  the  gospel,  for  with  the 
restoration  of  the. gospel  immortality 
was  again  brought  to  light. 

A  short  time  ago  I  was  called  upon 
to  part  with  my  mother,  which  was  a 
great  trial  to  me.  In  my  sorrow  I 
went  to  Him  who  came  into  the  world 
"to  bind  up  the  broken  hearted,"  to 
Him  who  said,  "Come  unto  me  all  ye 
that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest,"  and  who  also  said, 
"I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life; 
he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he 
were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live."  I  went 
to  Him,  and  I  found  that  He  spoke 
the  truth  when  He  said,  "He  that 
cometh  to  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast 
out."  My  prayer,  offered  up  in  tears, 
was  answered  almost  as  soon  as  it 
was    uttered.      There    came   to   me   a 
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message  from  the  unseen  world, 
brought  by  an  angel  of  God,  a  mes- 
sage of  peace  and  joy.  It  was  the 
message  which  the  angel  brought  to 
the  prophet  Alma,  and  which  brought 
such  joy  and  comfort  to  his  soul. 
This  is  the  message  :    . 

"Now  concerning  the  state  of  the 
soul  between  death  and  the  resurrec- 
tion. Behold,  it  has  been  made  known 
unto  me,  by  an  angel,  that  the  spirits 
of  all  men,  as  .soon  as  they  are  de- 
parted from  this  mortal  body;  yea, 
the  spirits  of  all  men,  whether  they  be 
good  or  evil,  are  taken  home  to  that 
God  who  gave  them  life. 

"And  then  shall  it  come  to  pass  that 
the  spirits  of  those  who  are  righteous, 
are  received  into  a  state  of  happiness, 
which  is  called  paradise ;  a  state  of 
rest ;  a  state  of  peace,  where  they  shall 
rest  from  all  their  troubles,  and  from 
all  care  and  sorrow,  etc"  (Alma  40: 
11.  12). 

This  message  came  ringing  down 
the  ages  to  me;  it  was  just  as  real  to 
me  as  it  was  to  Alma  who  received  it 
from  the  lips  of  the  heavenly  messen- 
ger. It  brought  to  my  soul  the  same 
peace  and  consolation  it  brought  to 
the  soul  of  the  Prophet.  It  dried  my 
tears,  it  bound  up  my  broken  heart. 
I  arose  from  my  knees  calm  as  a  sum- 
mer's morning.  I  returned  to  the  bed- 
side of  my  mother ;  I  held  her  hand  in 
mine  and  talked  with  her  unt:l  a  few 
moments  before  the  end.  She  had  a 
peace  in  her  soul  that  passeth  all  un- 
derstanding. I  watched  her  breathe 
her  last  breath  on  earth ;  I  saw  her  en- 
ter the  glorious  rest  which  the  Lord 
has  prepared  for  His  faithful  ones  ;  I 
saw  her  go  to  meet  her  loved  ones 
who  had  gone  before,  to  prepare  a 
place  for  her.  and  in  this  blessed  state 
I  left  her.  I  would  not  have  kept  her 
here  if  I  could  ;  I  would  not  call  her 
back  today  if  T  had  the  power. 

T  have  often,  as  a  boy,  watched  the 
swallows  congregate  on  the  telegraph 
wires.      Why    did    they    do    this?      It 


was  because  there  was  a  still,  small 
voice  speaking  to  them,  telling  them 
that  in  a  little  while  the  climate  would 
not  be  congenial  to  them,  and  that 
they  should  begin  to  make  prepara- 
tions to  leave.  And  they  were  mak- 
ing preparations.  One  day  they  all 
took  wing  and  flew  away  to  the  south, 
and  when  they  arrived  there  they 
found  that  they  had  not  been  mocked ; 
they  found  that  the  little  voice  that 
had  spoken  to  them  had  not  told  them 
a  falsehood :  they  found  there  con- 
ditions suited  to  them,  a  pleasant  abid- 
ing place. 

Now,  are  we  to  believe  that  God 
whispers  truths  to  birds  and  false- 
hoods to  men?  Are  we  to  believe 
that  He  has  a  higher  regard  for  birds 
and  bees  than  He  has  for  His  own  off- 
spring? No,  the  thought  cannot  be 
entertained  for  a  moment. 

There  is  a  voice  speaking  to  us  to- 
day. It  is  telling  us  that  we  "have  no 
abiding  city  here ;"  that  ere  long  we 
shall  have  to  leave  this  world,  and  that 
we  should  be  making  preparations  for 
our  departure.  And  we  may  be  as- 
sured that  when  we  reach  that  other 
land  we  shall  find,  as  did  the  swallows, 
that  we  have  not  been  mocked ;  we 
shall  find  there  loving  hands  to  wel- 
come us,  loving  lips  that  we  have 
longed  to  kiss  again,  a  glorious  rest 
prepared  for  us. 

While  we  deplore  the  loss  of  our 
loved  ones,  at  the  same  time  we  should 
remember  that  God  does  not  kindle  a 
fire  merely  to  destroy,  but  to  purify 
the  gold  and  purge  away  the  dross 
and  fit  for  glory.  The  bodies  of  our 
dear  ones  are  not  consigned  to  the 
tomb  to  be  destroyed  forever,  but  to 
be  purified  and  made  like  unto  the 
Lord's  own  glorious  body.  "It  is 
sown  a  natural  body,  it  will  be  raised 
a  spiritual  body ;"  it  is  sown  in  cor- 
ruption, it  will  be  raised  incorruptible; 
it  is  planted  in  weakness ;  it  will  be 
raised  in  power.  These  are  the  glad 
tidings  which  the  gospel  of  Christ 
brings.  ,  , 
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The  Opportunities  of  the  Farm 

Among  the  great  changes  which 
present  conditions  will  bring  about 
will  be  the  '  superior  advantages  of 
the  farm.  The  rush  of  young  men  to 
the  cities  is  becoming  so  abnormal 
that  the  producers  of  the  country  will 
enjoy  advantages  because  of  the  in- 
crease of  demand  for  all  kinds  of  farm 
products.  The  war  will  do  much  to 
break  down  those  monopolies  that 
control  the  output  and  distribution  of 
foods.     The   high   cost   of  living  has 


created  an  increased  demand  for  the 
more  moderate  charges  of  speculators 
whose  ambitions  are  wealth  and  whose 
consciences  make  them  indifferent  to 
the  rights  of  producers  and  consum- 
ers. In  time  profit-sharing  will  be 
recognized  more  generally,  and  middle 
men  will  find  the  ground  breaking 
away  from  under  them.  Our  people 
have  been  taught  that  the  blessings 
and  joys  of  life  come  from  production 
rather  than  from  speculation.  A 
world-wide  change  is  taking  place, 
and  a  prudent  foresight  teaches  us 
that  we  should  be  prepared  to  meet 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the 
dangers  of  our  present  methods  of 
employment. 

Many  have  foreseen  coming  events 
and  have  taken  steps  to  acquire  some 
land  as  a  protection  against  future 
emergencies.  That  only  partially  re- 
lieves the  situation.  What  we  really 
need  is  a  systematic  and  vigorous 
movement  of  "back  to  the  land."  Our 
children  should  be  taught  the  value 
of  farm  life.  Their  ambitions  for 
wealth  and  social  opportunities  should 
give  way  to  the  doctrine  of  a  useful 
and  solid  life.  The  farm  will  afford 
ample  chances  for  a  good  and  secure 
livelihood,  and  security  is  what  our 
young  people  should  aim  for."  Inse- 
curity is  the  inevitable  danger  which 
threatens  us.  It  is  difficult  to  fore- 
cast the  future  of  our  business  and 
social  institutions.  ,  We  know  they 
are  threatened  and  we  should  take 
steps  to  adjust  ourselves  to  coming 
changes  rather  than  to  be  driven  into 
them  unprepared. 

But  farming  pays.  It  must  be  con- 
ducted with  greater  preparation  and 
more  energy.  Old  methods  must  give 
way  to  the  latest  inventions,  and  dis- 
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coveries.  Books  should  be  studied, 
and  the  spirit  of  farm  life  awakened 
within  us.  We  should  be  enthusiastic 
farmers  if  we  are  to  be  farmers  at 
all.  Nor  should  farm  life  be  a  step- 
ping- stone.  It  should  be  taken  with 
a  feeling  of  permanency  in  view. 

There  is  much  talk  about  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  educational  opportu- 
nities. Families  are  often  moved  from 
the  farm  to  the  cities,  but  it  would  be 
better  to  take  the  school  to  the  farm. 
We  should  encourage  a  system  of 
home  education — preparing  the  older 
children  to  teach  the  younger  ones. 
Besides,  farm  life  itself  is  an  educa- 
tion. Much  of  the  change  from  the 
farm  to  the  city  means  that  parents 
expect  their  children  to  give  up  the 
farm   entirely   and   seek   some   career 


in  the  city.  Such  careers  may  appear 
fascinating,  but  they  are  usually  dis- 
appointing. 

The  important  question  for  solu- 
tion is  the  multiplication  of  farms  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  increasing  gen- 
eration. The  swarming  processes  call 
for  new  farms  which  as  a  rule  must  be 
obtained  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
old  farm.  Children  on  the  farm  will 
enjoy  a  diversity  of  talents  and  mech- 
anism should  be  encouraged  because 
it  is  another  form  of  production.  In- 
dustrial development  should  be  the 
chief  aim  of  our  educational  life.  The 
slogan  of  new  and  fascinating  ambi- 
tions is  being  greatly  overworked.  All 
our  careers  and  ideals  should  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  God-ordained  duties 
and   responsibilities  of  life. 


What  Children  can  Do 


The  grade  pupils  in  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  were  invited  to  write  their  an- 
swers to  the  question:  "How  Can  I  Help  Win  the  War?"  A  list  of  seventy- 
nine  answers  was  published  in  "Home  and  School  Education,"  and  from  it  we 
print  the  following : 

I  can  do  mother's  work  so  she  can  knit. 

I  can  sell  papers  and  buy  my  own  clothes. 

I  can  ask  my  parents  not  to  buy  me  an  expensive  Christmas  present. 

I  can  get  in  wood  without  having  to  be  told. 

I  can  save  my  clothes  by  not  letting  them  get  torn. 

I  can    hold  yarn  for  mother  while  she  winds  it  into  a  ball. 

I  can  kill  rats  and  mice  because  they  eat  grains. 

I  can  save  my  shoes  by  not  skating  on  the  soles  of  them. 

I  can  pray  God  every  night  that  we  may  win  in  this  war. 

I  can  write  cheering  letters  to  relatives  in  the  army. 

I  can  be  careful  of  my  teeth  so  as  to  save  dental  bills. 

I  can  ask  myself  when  I  buy  anything,  "Do  I  really  need  that?" 

I  can  darn  my  stockings  as  soon  as  there  is  a  tiny  hole,  so  it  won't  get 
larger. 

I  can  keep  my  clothes  clean,  so  my  mother  will  not  have  to  wash  them. 
When  she  washes  them  it  wears  them  out. 

I  can  get  along  without  eating  between  meals. 

I  can  get  along  without  teasing  for  things  I  want  lint  do  not  need. 
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THE  STUPENDOUS  GERMAN  DRIVE 


SIR  MARSHAL  HAIG  STOPS  RETREAT 


The  most  critical  period  of  this  ter- 
rible war  was  entered  during  the  latter 
part  of  March,  and  ever  since  the  fate 
of  the  world  has  seemed  to  be  hanging 
in  the  balance.  The  German  hosts, 
numbering  over  a  million  men,  com- 
menced the  drive  which  was  intended 
to  smash  the  battle  line  in  France.  It 
extended  over  a  front  of  more  than 
fifty  miles.  The  Kaiser  was  so  coiv 
fident  of  success  that  he  invited  the 
war  correspondents  from  neutral  coun- 
tries to  be  present  and  witness  the 
German  advance.  Every  possible  prep- 
aration had  been  made  for  the  great 
event  and  the  stage  was  set  for  the 
greatest  tragedy  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

After  a  terrific  bombardment  by  the 
Germans,  their  army  advanced  with 
irresistible  force  intending  to  drive  a 
wedge  between  the  British  and  French 
troops  so  that  the  flanks  of  their  ar- 
mies might  be  turned.  Thus  far,  they 
have  not  been  able  to  break  the  Allied 
line  of  battle,  although  they  have 
steadily  advanced  until  in  some  places 
they  have  nearly  reached  the  points  at 
which  they  were  checked  in  1914. 

The  Allies  were  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage because  they  did  not  know 
where  the  attack  would  be  made,  nor 
whether  it  would  be  confined  to  any 
particular  point,  and  therefore  they 
were  obliged  to  make  provision  for 
sustaining  an  attack  on  the  whole  bat- 
tle front,  375  miles  long.  At  one  time 
it  appeared  as  though  the  Germans 
were  going  directly  for  Paris,  but 
afterwards  they  headed  for  the  En- 
glish channel  ports  and  every  possible 
endeavor  was  made  to  check  their  ad- 
vance and  turn  them  back. 


On  the  12th  of  April,  1918,  Sir  Mar- 
shal Haig,  Commander  of  the  Brit- 
ish Army,  issued  an  order  in  which  he 
showed  the  desperate  situation  and  de- 
clared that : 

"Every  position  mast  be  held  to  the 
last  man.  There  must  be  no  retire- 
ment. With  our  backs  to  the  wall  and 
believing  in  the  justice  of  our  cause, 
each  one  of  us  must  fight  to  the  end. 
The  safety  of  our  homes  and  the  free- 
dom of  mankind  defend  alike  upon  the 
conduct  of  each  one  of  us  at  this  crit- 
ical moment." 

This  inspiring  appeal  had  a  wonder- 
ful effect.  In  all  the  deeds  of  arms 
described  upon  war's  glittering  page, 
nothing  more  splendid  and  heroic  has 
ever  been  recorded  than  the  resistance 
of  Haig's  battalions  to  the  legions  of 
the  Hun.  They  have  fought  the  battle 
literally  inch  by  inch ;  and  when  bv 
overwhelming  numbers  obliged  to  fall 
back,  it  was  not  merely  to  make  a  new 
stand  at  the  next  available  position, 
but  to  hurl  themselves  again  and  again 
at  the  iron-fronted  invader.  Such 
stubbornness  in  conflict  has  never 
been  surpassed,  rarely  equalled ;  and 
the  story  of  this  fighting  will  be  read 
with  glowing  pride  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  so  long  as  time  shall  last. 

AMERICANS  IN  THE  BATTLE  LINE 

Those  who  have  thus  won  enduring 
fame  have  not  all  been  veterans.  The 
bulletins  tell  us  that  hosts  of  young 
men  have  been  thrown  to  the  front, 
and  have  behaved  in  their  "baptism  of 
fire"  with  all  the  coolness  and  even 
more  gallantry  than  the  seasoned  war- 
riors.    Among    these     "young    men" 
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were  many  Americans  who  fought  like 
veterans,  and  have  been  complimented 
by  the  premiers  of  England  and 
France  for  their  "courage  and  resource 
and  keenness  for  the  fray,"  while 
many  of  them  have  been  decorated  for 
bravery  with  the  French  Medal.  There 
are  American  battalions  with  the  Brit- 
ish, the  French  and  the  Italian  armies, 
which  were  tendered  to  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Allied  forces  by  Gen- 
eral Pershing  soon  after  the  drive  be- 
gan. 

A  war  correspondent  says  that  at 
one  point  the  Huns  came  in  contact 
with  an  American  force,  which  appar- 
ently had  been  inserted  between  the 
British  and  French.  Three  thousand 
of  the  enemy,  after  a  two  hours'  bom- 
bardment, attacked  this  part  of  the 
line.  They  came  to  close  quarters  with 
the  Americans,  and  there  was  hand-to- 
hand  fighting,  in  which  the  enemy  was 
worsted.  He  retired,  leaving  many 
bodies  in  front  of  the  American  posi- 
tion. 

A  new  German  liquid  gas  was  pro- 
jected where  the  Americans  were 
fighting.  "The  gas,  in  its  fluid  form, 
is  contained  in  glass  bottles.  On 
bursting,  they  give  off  some  substance 
from  which  heavy  white  transparent 
fumes  continue  to  arise  for  five  min- 
utes. No  detonation  was  heard  as  the 
bottles  were  hurled  through  the  air, 
and  apparently  they  were  thrown  by  a 
spring.  The  gas  caused  nausea,  sneez- 
ing and  coughing,  but  did  not  harm 
any  of  the  Americans." 

The  Germans  are  said  to  have  lost 
more  than  half  a  million  men  in  the 
drive.  The  number  lost  by  the  Allies 
has  not  been  reported,  but  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  much  less  than  that  of 
their  foes,  although  the  Germans  have 
taken  a  large  number  of  prisoners  and 
many  guns. 

Thus  far  the  drive  has  not  been  suc- 
cessful. The  paramount  purpose  of 
the  enemy  was  evidently  to  "smash" 
the  Allied  lines  and  separate  the  Brit- 
ish and   French  armies,  so  that  Ger- 


many might  deal  with  them  separately 
instead  of  having  them  united.  The 
object  was  not  to  capture  any  partic- 
ular place  or  to  recover  ground  from 
which  the  invaders  had  been  expelled, 
but  rather  to  divide  the  forces  of  the 
Allies  and  cut  them  off  from  each 
other'.s  support.  Unless  this  object  is 
ultimately  attained,  the  enormous  sac- 
rifice of  human  life  will  be  without 
avail. 

At  present  there  is  a  lull  in  the 
great  battle,  which  it  is  thought  pres- 
ages a  still  more  desperate  attack,  and 
the  situation  is  very  critical.  The  Ger- 
mans have  made  comparatively  small 
advances  during'  the  past  month,  and 
in  some  instances  they  have  been 
obliged  to  give  up  some  of  the  ground 
taken.  The  Kaiser  was  present  and 
witnessed  some  of  their  most  desper- 
ate but  futile  attacks.  It  is  said  that 
German  boys,  who  have  had  only  eight 
weeks  training,  have  been  sent  to  the 
front  to  replace  Hun  casualties  which 
have  been  very  heavy. 

THE    ITALIAN    FRONT 

An  offensive  on  the  Italian  front 
has  been  predicted  for  some  time.  It 
was  reported  that  the  German  and 
Austrian  chiefs  were  there  assembled, 
including  Emperor  Charles  of  Austria 
and  several  high  German  and  Austrian 
officers.  The  Allies  are  prepared  to 
resist  the  attack,  which  may  be  made 
at  any  time,  and  American  troops  have 
been  sent  to  Italy  for  that  purpose. 

INCREASING  THE  AMERICAN   ARMY 

Mr.  Baker,  our  Secretary  of  War, 
was  in  Europe  about  a  month,  visiting 
the  expeditionary  forces.  He  con- 
ferred with  the  leaders  of  the  Allied 
nations  in  regard  to  the  conduct  and 
necessities  of  the  war  and  personally 
visited  the  battle  front  in  France  and 
Italy.  He  also  inspected  the  ports, 
transportation  facilities  and  camps  of 
our  overseas  army  and  gives  comfort- 
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ing  assurances  of  the  wholesome  and 
helpful  environment  of  our  soldier 
boys. 

The  Secretary's  presence  at  the  seat 
of  war,  during  this  critical  period,  was 
especially  opportune  and  will  doubt- 
less prove  very  beneficial  to  the  cause. 
He  is  confident  of  final  victory  for  the 
Allies.  There  are  now  more  than  half 
a  million  of  our  soldiers  in  France, 
and  it  is  predicted  that  before  the  re- 
turn of  winter  we  shall  have  a  million 
and  a  half  of  men  on  the  battle  front, 
and  at  least  that  many  more  in  train- 
ing at  home.  It  is  proposed  to  raise 
the  draft  age  limit  and  adopt  other 
means  of  increasing  our  fighting  force, 
which  some  military  authorities  say 
should  be  5,000,000  men.  Congress 
has  been  asked  to  appropriate  $15,- 
000,000.000  for  the  army  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

THE   GERMAN    SEVENTY-FIVE-MILE   GUN 

The  most  mysterious  feature  of  the 
Drive  was  the  bombardment  of  Paris 
with  a  gun  seventy-five  miles  away. 
At  first  it  was  a  great  mystery  where 
the  shells  came  from  and  when  it  was 
asserted  that  they  had  traveled  that 
distance,  it  was  considered  by  many  as 
utterly  impossible  that  such  could  be 
the  case.  Later,  however,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  gun  had  been  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  terrorizing 
the  people  of  Paris,  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  be  .so  awed  by  the  mys- 
terious monster  that  it  would  create  a 
panic  and  result  in  a  collapse  like  those 
witnessed  in  Russia  and  northern 
Italy.  But  the  German  psychology 
was  at  fault,  for  the  Parisians  soon 
'discovered  that  the  shells  did  but  little 
damage  and  so  the  incident  was  viewed 
with  little  interest  and  by  some  even 
with  amusement. 

It  was  also  learned  that  the  gun  was 
of  such  proportions  that  it  must  neces- 
sarily remain  stationary  and  that  there 
was  no  great  clanger  of  such  weapons 
coming  into  general  use  in  the  war; 


so  this  spectacular  performance  on  the 
part  of  the  Germans  does  not  seem  of 
much  importance,  so  far  as  the  prog- 
ress or  duration  of  the  war  is  con- 
cerned. 

Still  it  is  painfully  suggestive  of 
what  might  possibly  happen,  if,  by  any 
peradventure,  the  Germans  should 
finally  reach  Channel  ports  within 
range  of  England's  naval  bases.  Our 
military  authorities  claim  that  such  a 
catastrophe  cannot  happen  and  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  people  are  hoping 
and  praying  that  it  may  not  occur. 

America's  super-gun 

The  manager  of  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive works,  who  is  known  as  the 
"gunsnrth  of  America,"  has  recently 
made  the  announcement  that  "the 
greatest  engine  of  destruction  that  has 
yet  been  produced  in  artillery  by  the 
great  war"  has  been  sent  to  the  front. 
America's  super-gun  was  planned,  de- 
signed, constructed  and  completed 
within  ten  weeks'  time.  From  this 
statement  it  would  seem  that  the  Ger- 
man 75-mile  gun  will  have  to  take 
second  place  in  the  world's  massive 
artillery. 

president  Wilson's  answer  to  the 
german  drive 

President  Wilson,  at  a  great  Liberty 
loan  celebration  in  Baltimore,  gave 
America's  answer  to  the  German  drive 
on  the  western  battle  front ;  to  the  re- 
newed propaganda  for  a  German-made 
peace  and  to  all  proposals  to  end  the 
war  before  Germany  is  wakened  from 
her  dream  of  world  dominion.  He 
said : 

"This  is  the  anniversary  of  our  accept- 
ance of  Germany's  challenge  to  fight  for 
our  right  to  live  and  be  free,  and  for  the 
sacred  rights  of  free  men  everywhere. 
The  nation  is  awake.  There  is  no  need 
to  call  to  it.  We  know  what  the  war 
must  cost — -our  utmost  sacrifice,  the  lives 
of  our  fittest  men,  if  need  be,  all  that  we 
possess.    The  loan  we  are  met  to  discuss 
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is  one  of  the  least  parts  of  what  we  are 
called  upon  to  give  and  do,  though  in 
itself  imperative.  The  people  of  the 
whole  country  are  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  it,  and  are  ready  to  lend  to  the  utmost 
even  where  it  involves  a  sharp  skimping 
and  daily  sacrifice  to  lend  out  of  meager 
earnings.  They  will  look  with  reproba- 
tion and  contempt  upon  those  who  can 
and  will  not,  upon  those  who  think  of  it 
as  a  mere  commercial  transaction.  I 
have  not  come,  therefore,  to  urge  the 
loan.  I  have  come  only  to  give  you,  df 
I  can,  a  more  vivid  conception  of  what 
it  is  for. 

"The  reasons  for  this  great  war,  the 
reason  why  it  had  to  come,  the  need  to 
fight  it  through  and  the  issues  that  hang 
upon  its  outcome  are  more  clearly  dis- 
closed now  than  ever  before.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  see  just  what  this  particular  loan 
means,  because  the  cause  we  are  fighting 
for  stands  more  sharply  revealed  than 
at  any  previous  crisis  of  the  momentous 
struggle.  The  man  who  knows  least  can 
now  see  plainly  how  the  cause  of  justice 
stands  and  what  the  imperishable  thing 
is  he  is  asked  to  invest  in.  Men  in 
America  may  be  more  sure  than  they 
ever  were  before  that  the  cause  is  their 
own,  and  that,  if  it  should  be  lost,  their 
own  great  nation's  peace  and  mission  in 
the  world  would  be  lost  with  it." 

The  President  reaffirmed  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Allies  to  continue  fighting" 
for  a  permanent  peace,  founded  upon 
even-handed  and  dispassionate  justice 
to  all  nations,  including"  the  German 
people,  and  then  recounted  the  fair 
professions  which  Germany's  states- 
men made  to  Russia,  during  their 
peace  negotiations,  contrasting  them 
with  the  actions  of  her  military  lead- 
ers, (who  are  the  real  rulers  of  Ger- 
many), in  their  exploitation  of  Russia, 
Finland  and  Rumania  for  their  own 
use  and  aggrandizement,  in  the  hope 
of  building  up  an  empire  of  force, 
hostile  to  the  Americas  and  to  Europe, 
which  would  overawe  and  ultimately 
master  Persia,  India  and  the  peoples 
of  the  far  East.     Continuing,  he  said: 

"Are  we  not  justified  in  believing  that 
they  would  do  the  same  things  at  their 
western  front  if  they  were  not  there  face 
to  face  with  armies  whom  even  their 
countless  divisions  cannot  overcome?  If, 
when    they   have   felt   their   check   to   be 


final,  they  should  propose  favorable  and 
equitable  terms  with  regard  to  Belgium 
and  France  and  Italy,  could  they  blame 
us  if  we  concluded  that  they  did  so  only 
to  assure  themselves  of  a  free  hand  in 
Russia  and  the  east 

"That  program  once  carried  out,  Amer- 
ica and  all  who  care  or  dare  to  stand 
with  her  must  arm  and  prepare  them- 
selves to  contest  the  mastery  of  the 
world,  a  mastery  in  which  the  rights  of 
common  men,  the  rights  of  women,  and 
of  all  who  are  weak,  must,  for  the  time 
being,  be  trodden  under  foot  and  dis- 
regarded, and  the  old,  age-long  struggle 
for  freedom  and  right  begin  again  at  its 
beginning. 

"Everything  that  America  has  lived 
for  and  loved  and  grown  great  to  vin- 
dicate and  bring  to  a  glorious  realization 
will  have  fallen  in  utter  ruin  and  the 
gates  of  mercy  once  more  pitilessly  shut 
upon   mankind! 

"The  thing  is  preposterous  and  impos- 
sible! And  yet,  is  not  that  what  the 
whole  course  and  action  of  the  German 
armies  has  meant  wherever  they  have 
moved?  I  do  not  wish,  even  in  this  mo- 
ment of  utter  disillusionment,  to  judge 
harshly  or  unrighteously.  I  judge  only 
what  the  German  arms  have  accom- 
plished with  unpitying  thoroughness 
throughout  every  fair  region  they  have 
touched. 

"What,  then,  are  we  to  do? 

"For  myself,  I  am  ready,  ready  still, 
ready  even  now,  to  discuss  a  fair  and  just 
and  honest  peace  at  any  time  that  it  is 
sincerely  proposed — a  peace  in  which  the 
strong  and  the  weak  shall  fare  alike;  but 
the  answer,  when  I  proposed  such  a 
peace,  came  from  the  German  com- 
manders in  Russia,  and  I  cannot  mistake 
the  meaning  of  the  answer. 

"I  accept  the  challenge!  I  know  that 
you  accept  it.  All  the  world  shall  know 
that  you  accept  it. 

"It  shall  appear  in  the  utter  sacrifice 
and  self-forgetfulness  with  which  we 
shall  give  all  that  we  love  and  all  that 
we  have  to  redeem  the  world  and  make 
it  fit  for  free  men  like  ourselves  to  live 
in.  This  now  is  the  meaning  of  all  that 
we  do. 

"Let  everything  that  we  say,  my  fellow 
countrymen,  everything  that  we  hence- 
forth plan  and  accomplish,  continue  to 
this  purpose,  until  the  majesty  and  might 
of  our  concerted  power  shall  fill  the 
thought  and  utterly  defeat  the  force  of 
those  who  flout  and  misprize  what  we 
honor   and   hold   dear. 

"Germany  has  once  more  said  that 
force,  and  force  alone,  shall  decide 
whether  justice  and  peace  shall  reign  in 
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the  affairs  of  men,  whether  right  as 
America  conceives  it  or  dominion  as  she 
conceives  it  shall  determine  the  destinies 
of  mankind. 

"There  is,  therefore,  but  one  response 
possible  from  us: 

"Force,  force  to  the  utmost,  force  with- 
out stint  or  limit,  the  righteous  and  tri- 
umphant force  which  shall  make  right  the 
lazv  of  the  world,  and  cast  every  selfish 
dominion  down  in  the  dust!" 

THE  KAISERS  PROFANATIONS 

Much  has  been  written  about  the 
Kaiser's  profanations  of  the  name  of 
God.  President  Heber  J.  Grant,  in  his 
address  at  conference,  quoted  from  a 
number  of  articles  in  which  the  Kaiser 
claimed  to  be  the  representative  of  God 
on  earth.  He  has  made  the  same  claim 
in  his  addresses  to  the  German  army 
and  has  always  insisted  that  the  Lord 
was  on  its  side  and  was  giving  it  vic- 
tory. One  of  the  most  presumptuous 
and  startling  claims  which  he  has  made 
in  this  line,  has  recently  been  disclosed. 
It  is  said  that  metal  tags  have  been 
found  on  soldiers,  who  committed  the 
most  unspeakable  crimes,  bearing  the 
wort's,  "I,  your  Kaiser,  will  appear 
before  God  on  Judgment  Day  and  as- 
sume responsibility  for  whatever  you 
do  under  orders  of  your  officers."  It 
seems  unbelievable  that  any  human 
being  could  make  such  blasphemous 
pretentions,  and  it  is  still  more  incred- 
ible that  any  sane  person  could  rely 
upon  them  and  believe  that  he  could 
evade  the  responsibility  for  wrong  do- 
ing in  that  way. 

FOOD   FOR  BELGIUM   AND  FRANCE 

"The  people  of  Belgium  and  the 
German-occupied  territory  of  northern 
France  are  in  desperate  straits,  and 
it  has  become  necessary  for  this  coun- 
try to  suspend  food  shipments  to  our 
European  allies  for  a  period  of  ten 
days  in  order  to  rush  three  million 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  starving 
French  and  Belgians  who  cannot  help 
themselves   while  their  land   is   being 


despoiled  by  the  invaders.  It  is  the 
duty  of  Germany  to  care  for  these 
unfortunate  people  while  their  country 
is  occupied,  but  instead  of  living  up 
to  the  standards  of  civilization,  Ger- 
many has  enslaved  the  able-bodied 
French  and  Belgian  men  and  women 
and  left  the  little  boys  and  girls  and 
the  old  people  to  starve.  The  blood  of 
these  innocent  victims  of  the  war  is 
upon  the  head  of  the  German  empire, 
and  if  the  arm  of  Christendom  is 
strong  enough  the  crime  will  be  ex- 
piated. In  the  meantime,  a  great  bur- 
den has  been  placed  upon  the  United 
States,  for  this  country  must  feed  and 
clothe  the  poor  and  oppressed  to  the 
full  extent  of  its  ability.  Many  of  our 
citizens  have  stopped  using  wheat 
bread  until  after  the  next  harvest,  in 
order  that  greater  quantities  of  wheat 
and  wheat  flour  may  be  sent  to  Eu- 
rope. In  thus  casting  their  bread  upon 
the  waters  they  exemplify  the  highest 
ideals  of  Christianity,  and  they  may  be 
sure  that  it  will  return  to  them  in  the 
form  of  love  and  heartfelt  gratitude, 
while  the  German  invaders,  the  de- 
spoilers  of  happy  homes  and  firesides, 
and  the  authors  of  the  present  woes  of 
the  world,  will  be  objects  of  loathing 
and  hatred  for  all  time  to  come." 

The  indomitable  courage  of  these 
French  and  Belgian  people  commands 
our  highest  admiration,  when  we  learn 
from  the  press  dispatches  that  some 
of  them  have  been  plowing  and  sow- 
ing their  fields,  while  the  greatest  bat- 
tle in  the  history  of  the  world  was 
fiercely  raging  within  two  miles  of 
them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  wear 
';as  masks  for  their  protection. 

AERIAL   HIGHWAYS 

The  airplane  is  an  invention  of  the 
twentieth  century  and  probably  will 
be  historically  the  distinguishing  dis- 
covery of  the  century.  Soon  all  the 
continents  will  be  linked  by  aerial 
highways.  Mail  will  be  transported 
from  continent  to  continent  and  across 
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continents  in  a  few  hours  and,  a  little 
later,  safety  devices  will  make  aerial 
travel  secure. 

Already  aerial  mail  routes  have  been 
established  between  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia ami  Washington  and  the  trans- 
port of  mail  through  the  air  has  be- 
gun. Before  long  transcontinental  air 
routes  will  become  an  accomplished 
fact  and  logically  Salt  Lake  City  will 
he  one  of  the  division  points  on  any 
aerial  highway  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco.  It  can  be  taken  for  granted 
that  this  will  be  the  first  transconti- 
nental aerial  route  established  and  we 
may  well  prepare  for  the  new  system 
of  transportation. 

SILVER    LINING   OF    THE    WAK 

Mention  is  sometimes  made  of  the 
law  of  compensation  in  connection 
with  the  war.  A  prominent  financier 
of  national  repute  has  written  on  the 
subject  as  follows : 

"Our  country  is  on  the  road  to  a 
mighty  victory — a  victory  not  only  over 
our  enemies  in  the  field,  but  a  victory 
over  ourselves. 

"The  American  oeople  are  going  to 
conquer  some  of  their  habits  of  extrav- 
agance and  waste,  both  individually  and 
in  the  operation  of  the  financial,  mer- 
cantile and  industrial  machinery  of  the 
country. 

"Another  victory  over  ourselves  will 
be  the  broadening  of  our  commercial 
vision.  We  are  going  to  see  our  oppor- 
tunities to  serve  the  world  commercially 
with  a  clearer  eye. 

"We  are  going  to  see  more  vividly  the 
results  of  the  neglect  of  our  public  duties 
as  individual  units  of  our  democracy.  We 
are  going  to  be  more  efficient  in  every 
way.  The  great  war,  deplorable  and  hor- 
rible as  it  is,  will  make  better  citizens  of 
us — will  elevate  our  ideals,  intensify  our 
devotion  to  them  and  inspire  us  with  a 
desire  to  render  an  e^er-enlarging  service 
to  humanity." 

Remembering  these  things,  while  we 
should  not  nr'nimize  the  horrors  of 
the  war,  we  should  try  to  cultivate  a 
soirit  of  cheerfulness  and  optimism. 
That  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 


maintain  our  efficiency  and  be  pre- 
pared for  any  emergency  that  may 
arise.  We  should  have  faith  in  the 
over-ruling  providence  of  God,  and, 
while  we  put  our  trust  in  Him,  be 
careful  to  faithfully  discharge  every 
duty  and  responsibility  that  may  de- 
volve upon  us,  from  day  to  day. 

THIRD   LIBERTY   LOAN 

Another  grand  success  has  been 
scored  in  the  Third  Liberty  Loan. 
Three  billion  dollars  were  asked  for 
and  over  four  billions  were  subscribed 
by  15,000,000  citizens;  a  very  gratify- 
ing feature  being  the  large  number  of 
subscribers  for  small  amounts.  Utah 
raised  her  quota  and  went  "over  the 
top"  within  two  weeks,  thereby  attain- 
ing the  second  place  in  the  district  and 
the  fifth  in  the  nation.  Her  subscrib- 
ers numbered  about  65,000  and  their 
subscriptions  amounted  to  over  $12,- 
000.000.  As  this  is  the  third  war  loan 
w'thin  a  year,  the  government  officials 
are  greatly  pleased  with  the  result  and 
pronounce  it  "an  overwhelming  suc- 
cess." 

OUR  DUTY  TO  GIVE 

An  anonymous  communication  was 
received  by  the  Dcseret  Nczvs,  stating, 
in  substance,  that  the  writer  had  done 
his  share  for  the  Liberty  Loan,  Red 
Cross  and  other  relief  funds  and  that 
he  was  "about  tired  .of  giving."  After 
denouncing  the  sentiment  expressed  in 
the  letter  as  heartless  and  brutal,"  the 
edrtor  says: 

"'Tired  of  giving,'  forsooth!  Who 
dares  to  say  such  a  thing,  when  for  every 
blessing  he  enjoys — nay,  for  every  breath 
he  draws — he  is  dependent  upon  One 
who  happily  has  not  yet  grown  tired  of 
giving!  What  is  human  weariness  here 
in  this  land  of  peace  and  plenty  com- 
pared with  the  woes  of  those  for  whom 
we  are  asked  to  aive!  What  is  our  giv- 
ing of  a  few  dollars  compared  with  the 
risking  and  giving  of  their  lives  by  those 
who  make  the  sacrifice  in  order  that  we 
may  continue   safe!     What  is  our  giving 
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out  of  our  abundance  a  loaf  of  bread  or 
a  cup  of  milk  that  some  woman  or  child 
may  not  perish,  and  our  purchase  of  a 
bit  of  clothing  to  cover  the  nakedness  of 
one  who  is  freezing!  If  we  are  tired  of 
giving,  what  about  those  who  are  tired 
of  being  hungry,  and  being  compelled  to 
endure  hardships,  wounds  and  death;  of 
the  maimed  and  blind  who  are  tired  of 
their  broken  usefulness  and  of  the  dark- 
ened lives  ahead;  of  the  helpless  children 
who  are  tired  of  waiting  tearfully  for 
their  meager  crust  and  often  wait  in 
vain ;  of  the  anguished  mothers  who  are 
tired  of  seeing  their  loved  ones  slowly 
pine  away  and  die  at  their  very  breast 
for  lack  of  the  common  necessities  of 
life,  which  we  here  have  so  bounteously! 
'  'Tired  of  giving,'  when  such  things 
are  happening  every  hour  among  our  fel- 
lowmen  by  reason  of  a  combat  which  is 
as  much  ours  as  theirs,  and  even  among 
our  own  fellow  countrymen  whose 
bravery  stands  between  the  common  foe 
and  our  security!  The  mere  thought  of 
being  tired  in  well-doing,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  these,  is  impious  in  the 
extreme.  It  is  amazing  that  any  one 
should  dare  to  utter  such  a  sentiment, 
lest  he  bring  down  the  swift,  deserved 
outpouring  of  divine  displeasure  for  his 
ingratitude.  It  is  worse  than  disloyal, 
it  is  inhuman  and  barbarous." 

GENERAL  RICHARD  W.  YOUNG 

Nothing:  that  has  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  war  has  been  more 
gratifying  to  the  people  of  Utah  than 
the  promotion  of  Colonel  Richard  W. 
Young;  to  the  position  of  Brigadier- 
General  in  the  United  States  Army. 
The  propriety  and  justice  of  the  pro- 
motion  is  apparent  to  everyone  who 


knows  the  general.  His  exceptional 
temperamental  fitness  and  his  rare  mil- 
itary equipment,  combining  as  they  do, 
in  a  wonderful  way,  the  qualities  of 
human  sympathy  and  effective  disci- 
pline, make  him  an  ideal  officer. 

The  General's  brigade  is  composed 
of  the  Utah  regiment  and  two  Califor- 
nia regiments.  All  these  soldiers  are 
delighted  to  be  under  his  command, 
and  he,  also,  is  pleased,  because  "in 
the  months  of  training  he  has  built  up 
a  lasting  love  and  friendship  with  his 
men."  It  is  highly  complimentary  to 
him  that  the  other  regiments  in  the 
brigade  desired  him  for  their  com- 
mander. 

The  General,  in  his  farewell  address 
to  his  regiment,  with  his  usual  mod- 
esty and  keen  sense  of  justice,  com- 
plimented them  highly  on  their 
"achievements,"  which  he  said  were 
largely  due  to  their  "soldierly  charac- 
teristics and  quick  response  to  the  in- 
structions imparted  by  their  trained 
officers."  He  also  referred  to  the 
qualities  of  the  individual  soldier  "that 
lend  value  and  charm  to  the  race." 

Utah  is  proud  of  her  brave  men  who 
have  consecrated  their  lives  to  th? 
country's  service,  and  she  knows  full 
well  that  in  the  crucial  test  at  the  front 
they  will  not  only  be  true  to  their 
colors,  but,  by  their  valor  and  devo- 
tion, they  will  win  imperishable  laurels 
for  themselves  and  renown  for  their 
people. 


NATURE'S  WAY 

s 

When  James  A.  Garfield  was  president  of  an  Ohio  college,  a  man  brought  for 
entrance  as  a  student  his  son,  for  whom  he  wished  a  shorter  course  than  the  regular 
one. 

"The  boy  can  never  take  all  that  in,"  said  the  father.  "He  wants  to  get  through 
quicker.     Can  you  arrange  it  for  him?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Garfield.  "He  can  take  a  shorter  course;  it  all  depends  on 
what  you  want  to  make  of  him.  When  Nature  wants  to  make  an  oak,  she  takes  a 
hundred  years,  but  it  takes  only  two  months  to  make  a  squash." — Exchange. 


Superintendents'  Department 

General  Superintcndency,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  David  O.  McKay  and  Stephen  L.  Richards 
SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  JULY,  1918 

I  come  to  Thee  all  penitent, 

I  feel  Thy  love  for  me ; 
Dear  Savior,  in  this  Sacrament 

I  do  remember  Thee. 

CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  JULY  7,  1918 

Words  of  "Title  of  Liberty"  established  by  Moroni  on  the  American 
Continent. 

(Book  of  Mormon,  Alma,  forty-sixth  chapter,  twelfth  verse) 

"In  memory  of  our  God,  our  religion  and  freedom,  and  our  peace,  our 
wives  and  our  children." 

CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  JULY  14,  21,  and  28,  1918 

Book  of  Mormon,  Alma  46:36. 

"And  it  came  to  pass  also,  that  he  caused  the  title  of  liberty  to  be 
hoisted  upon  every  tower  which  was  in  all  the  land,  which  was  possessed 
by  the  Nephites ;  and  thus  Moroni  planted  the  standard  of  liberty  among 
the  Nephites." 

Note. — These  concert  recitations  should  be  prefaced  with  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
standard  of  liberty  set  up  by  Moroni  upon  the  American  continent.  Other  refer- 
ences will  be  found  in  Alma  46;  51:20;  62:45. 

Suggestive  Songs  for  July  7  UNIFORM  FAST  DAY  LESSON  FOR 

JULY 
Flag  of  the  Free,  No.  22. 
Star-spangled  Banner,  No.  203.  Subject:     Liberty        ( 

£.m.?nS,a\  N°;.215„'T       -^  1.     Explain   and    let   pupils    discuss    doc- 

Hail,  Columbia,  No.  266.    '  .  .        c  t  ,      .     . 

'  '  trine  of  free  agency  and  satan  s  un- 

Stlggestive    Songs    for    July   21  successful     attempt    to    destroy   it. 

(P.  of  G.  P.,  Moses  4:1;  Abraham 

For  the  Strength  of  the  Hills  We  3:27,28;    Doc.   and    Cov.   29:36-39; 

Bless  Thee,  No.  52.  76-25") 

Utah,  We  Love  Thee,  No.  18. 

Utah,  the  Queen   of  the  West,   No.  2.     Standard  of  Liberty  Planted  Among 

150.  Nephites.      (Alma   46,    read   verses 

To  the  Giver  of  All  Blessings,  No.  10  to  20.) 


168. 

Father,  Thy  Children  to  Thee  Now 
Raise,  No.  190. 

O  Ye  Mountains  High,  No.  198. 

Proud?    Yes,  of  Our  Home  in  the      4.    The  Present  War  for  Liberty. 
Mountains,  No.  200. 


Liberty  established  in  our  day. 

a.  Magna   Charta. 

b.  Declaration  of  Independence. 


Teacher-Training  Department 

Milton  Bcnnion,  chairman:  Hozvard  R.  Driggs  and  Adam  S.  Bcnnion 


CHILD   STUDY    IN    RELATION   TO 

RELIGIOUS  AND  MORAL 

EDUCATION 

[Lessons  for  August  by  Milton  Bennion] 

Lesson  9 — Fatigue  and  Ennui 

In  child  study  the  term  "fatigue"  re- 
fers to  a  chronic  condition  of  weariness 
from  which  one  does  not  recover  with 
a  normal  period  of  rest.  With  adults 
this  condition  usually  arises  from  over 
work  and  is  commonly  associated  with 
nervousness;  with  children,  it  is  more 
likely  to  result  from  too  little  muscular 
activity  and  overstrain  on  the  nerveous 
system.  Under  normal  conditions  a  child 
is  physically  active  most  of  the  time, 
except  when  asleep.  He  plays  until  the 
muscles  are  tired.  Sleep,  however,  re- 
stores the  child  to  full  vigor  of  life. 

An  adult,  too,  should  work  or  play  until 
tired,  and  should  find  perfect  restoration 
in  sleep. 

Fatigue,  as  above  defined,  is  .often  man- 
ifest in  adults  who  have  excessive  mental 
work  and  little  physical  exercise.  The 
adult  is,  however,  much  more  able  to 
endure  such  an  abnormal  life  than  is  the 
child.  Most  adults  may  sit  quietly  in  the 
presence  of,  if  not  listening  to,  an  hour- 
long  sermon.  A  child,  however,  cannot 
do  so  without  being  under  great  nervous 
strain. 

A  school  that  makes  no  provision  for 
physical  activity,  or  even  forbids  it 
through  long  periods  of  time  is  a  menace 
to  the  child's  health  and  nervous  stabil- 
ity. The  younger  the  school  child  the 
greater  the  need  of  frequent  movement 
of  some  sort,  if  it  is  only  to  stand  up, 
stretch,  and  sit  down  again.  To  punish  a 
child  for  being  restless  through  a  long 
period  of  inactivity  is,  to  say  the  least, 
a  manifestation  of  gross  ignorance  of 
child   nature. 

Ennui  refers  to  a  more  exclusively 
mental  condition.  Any  adult  who  has 
been  forced  to  listen  to  a  long  story  in 
which  he  had  no  interest  should  know 
l  lie  meaning  of  ennui.  The  one  who  tells 
the  story  is  of  course,  interested  in  his 
story  and  fails  to  appreciate  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  listener,  who  is  forced  to 
choose  between  ennui,  discourtesy,  and 
deception.  The  adult  often  chooses  the 
last,  that  is,  he  appears  to  be  listening 
but  in  fact  is  not.  A  child  may  be  forced, 
as  a  matter  of  self  preservation,  into  the 
same  practice  when  he  is  disciplined  for 


manifest  inattention.  In  such  cases 
teaching.or  preaching,  is  worse  than  use- 
less. To  avoid  this  teachers  must  under- 
stand the  mental  content  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  child  and  secure  his  active  co- 
operation  in   the   conduct   of  the  lesson. 

Questions    and    Exercises 

1.  'What  are  some  of  the  signs  of 
fatigue? 

2.  What  has  physical  activity  in  child- 
hood to  do  with  mental  growth? 

3.  How  can  the  Sunday  School  exer- 
cises be  so  managed  as  to  avoid  inducing 
fatigue? 

4.  What  is  the  meaning  of  ennui? 

5.  Can  you  discover  in  your  own  ex- 
periences the  causes  of  ennui? 

6.  What  means  should  be  employed  in 
the  Sunday  School  class  to  avoid  ennui? 


Lesson     10.     Mental    Characteristics    of 
Children  of  Kindergarten  Age 

During  this  period  the  tendency  to- 
ward physical  activity  is  very  marked. 
Almost  constant  physical  movement,  ex- 
cept during  sleep,  as  the  normal  con- 
dition. Enforced  quiet  is  a  cause  of  the 
greatest  nervous  strain  that  can  be  im- 
posed upon  a  small  child. 

With  the  tendency  to  physical  activity 
is  also  manifest  in  early  childhood  very 
marked  mental  activity — an  activity,  how- 
ever, that  is  not  long  sustained  on  one 
subject. 

The  mental  life  of  the  child  is  con- 
crete and  imaginative.  He  thinks  in 
images  of  things  and  actions,  and  not  in 
terms  of  principles  or  other  abstractions. 
He  loves  stories  and  especially  stories 
that  are  full  of  simple  types  of  action. 
Animal  stories  are  of  this  type,  and  are 
therefore  attractive  to  children  and  easily 
understood  by  them.  Stories  of  home 
life  are  also  simple  and  akin  to  the  child's 
experience.  Many  Bible  stories  are  of 
this  type  and  some  of  the  greatest  lessons 
taught  in  the  Bible  are  found  in  simple 
stories  of  family  life.  Very  naturally  the 
first  moral  and  religious  lessons  learned 
by  the  child  will  pertain  to  his  duties  to 
members  of  his  own  family.  His  idea  of 
God  will  be  that  of  a  great,  loving 
Father,  and  of  Jesus,  as  that  of  an  Elder 
Brother  setting  an  example  to  and  giving 
his    life    for    His    younger    and    weaker 
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brothers  and  sisters.  These  stories  of 
Jesus  teach  in  concrete  form  lessons  of 
devotion,  obedience,  and  sacrifice.  The 
same  will  be  true  in  lesser  degree  of 
other  stories  fjom  biography.  Lessons 
of  kindness  and  sympathy  for  dependent 
creatures  can  be  taught  through  animal 
stories  and  properly  selected  fables  and 
folk-lore. 

The  child's  natural  love  of  rhythm 
makes  it  easy  to  teach  him  simple  songs 
and  by  this  means  to  find  a  simple 
method  of  self-expression.  The  normal 
child  likes  to  sing,  and  this  desire  furnish- 
es opportunity  to  train  him  to  harmonize 
his  activities  with  those  .of  his  associates. 
Moral  and  religious  lessons  can  also  be 
taught   through   song. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  child 
also  likes  to  talk.  He  should  be  given 
appropriate  opportunity;  he  should  not 
be  made  to  swallow  in  silence  everything 
the  teacher  delivers  to  him.  Mental  as 
well  as  physical  food  needs  to  be  masti- 
cated. Let  the  child  express  the  same 
things  in  his  own  way.  or  respond  in 
some  other  way  to  what  is  presented  to 
him.  If  there  is  no  reaction  from  the 
listener  there  is  always  danger  that  there 
will  be   no  action   whatever. 

Finally,  the  kindergarten  child  must 
be  dealt  with  always  in  love  and  kind- 
ness. Kindness  must,  however,  be  in- 
terpreted in  the  light  of  the  child's  own 
permanent  good.  This  is  to  say  that 
kindness  must  be  associated  with  firm- 
ness for  the  right.  This,  in  the  long  run, 
will  win  the  love  and  the  confidence  of 
children. 

Questions  and  Exercises 

1.  What  effect  may  suppression  of 
physical  activity  have  upon  mental 
development? 

2.  Give  illustrations  from  observation 

(a)  Of  marked  physical  activity  in 
children  4  to  7  years  of  age;  (b)  Of  In- 
cessant mental  activity. 

3.  (a)  In  what  ways  may  a  child  be 
appealed     to    through     his    imagination? 

(b)  Why  should  such  an  appeal  be 
made? 

4.  To  what  extent  do  children  under 
seven  think?  Give  illustrations  from 
your  observations. 

5.  To  what  extent  are  children  under 
seven  influenced;  by  the  examples  of 
their  elders? 

6.  What  effect  is  a  harsh  method  of 
discipline  likely  to  have  upon  a  young 
child? 


Recitation  and  Assignment  of  Lesson 

The  recitation  should  accomplish  cer- 
tain definite  aims  and  purposes.  Along 
with  others  might  be  set  forth  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  To  afford  an  opportunity  for 
teacher  and  pupils  to  meet  as  a  social 
group  and  discuss  the  problems  of  the 
lesson. 

2.  To  serve  as  a  sort  of  clearing 
house  wherein  ideas  are  exchanged  as 
freely  as  commercial  paper  is  exchanged 
in  the  commercial  centers.  To  allow 
truth  to  be  exchanged  for  error,  certainty 
for  uncertainty. 

3.  To  allow  the  teacher  to  direct  the 
thought  of  the  pupils  to  the  end  that 
good  thought  will  take  the  place  of  bad; 
that  determination,  high  ideals  and  lofty 
purposes  may  find  soil  for  germination, 
cultivation  and  growth. 

4.  To  afford  the  pupils  an  opportunity 
of  standing  on  their  feet  while  answer- 
ing questions,  discussing  topics,  relating 
experiences,  etc..  that  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, self-appreciation  and  initiative 
might  be  results. 

The  culture,  growth  or  development, 
as  we  may  term  it,  that  one  gets  in  ac- 
quiring a  fact  may  be  of  much  more 
worth  to  the  individual  than  the  fact 
itself.  Many  of  the  facts  that  are  taught 
us  are  soon  forgotten. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  aims 
and  purposes  of  the  recitation  can  not  be 
accomplished  if  we  employ  the  lecture 
method  of  teaching,  or  if  we  think  that 
leaching  consists  in  mere  talking  on  the 
part   of  the  teacher.     *     *     * 

Interest,  attention,  mental  reaction, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  teaching, 
depends  much,  almost  entirely,  on  the 
teacher — his  personality  and  personal 
equipment.  A  pleasing  personality  is 
enviable;  professional  training  is  de- 
sired; and  good  judgment  is  a  necessity. 
Variety  is  said  to  be  the  spice  of  life; 
and  it  has  much  to  do  with  the  life  of 
the  recitation.  We,  therefore,  can  plainly 
see  the  need  of  the  teacher  being  familiar 
with  different  devices,  principles  and 
methods  of  teaching.  Such  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  used  just  because  they  give 
variety,  but  because  they  have  a  definite 
place  in  the  recitation,  and  should  be 
used  according  to  their  merit  and  value. 

At  one  time  our  general  method  of 
teaching  may  be  the  analytic:  at  another 
it  is  the  synthetic;  or  it  may  now  be  the 
inductive  and  then  the  deductive.  Teach- 
ing is  usually  thought  of  as  including 
three    quite    distinct    processes;    viz.,    in- 
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struction,  drill  and  examination.  In- 
struction may  be  either  oral  or  written. 
Oral  instruction  has  three  somewhat  dis- 
tinct phases.  It  includes  objective  teach- 
ing, indirect  teaching  and  direct  teaching. 
In  the  one  recitation  there  may  be  a 
blending  of  the  three,  and  again  just  the 
one  may  be  used.  As  Sunday  School 
teachers  we  over-emphasize  the  use  of 
the  direct  method.  Much  of  our  poor 
teaching  can  be  traced  to  an  improper 
use  of  this  method.  "Pupils  should  not 
be  directly  told  what  they  can  easily  be 
led  to  observe  or  discern  for  themselves." 

Objective  teaching  hasn't  such  an  im- 
portant place  in  our  Sunday  School 
classes,  and  we  may  pass  it  by  without 
further  comment.  A  few  thoughts  may 
be  expressed  regarding  the  use  of  the 
question  method  and  the  topic  method. 
The  question  method  is  used  extensively 
in  pupils'  knowledge  ,of  the  subject  mat- 
ter. Its  chief  merit  in  testing  is  its  thor- 
oughness. It  also  permits  a  systematic 
unfolding  of  the  subject  and  allows  the 
teacher  to  impart  needed  instruction.  If 
the  above  advantages  are  secured  the 
questions  must  be  clear,  concise  and 
definite.  Questions  in  order  to  be  of 
real  worth  in  testing  knowledge  must 
not  suggest  the  answers,  and  they  must 
not  be  such  as  can  be  answered  by  "yes" 
or  "no."  With  such  questions  the 
teacher  may,  in  his  manner  of  stating  the 
question  combined  with  certain  facial  ex- 
pressions, get  correct  answers  without 
the  pupil  having  any  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  Such  answers  afford  pupils  no 
opportunity  of  .expressing  themselves. 
"The  art  of  asking  questions  is  not  a 
simple  art.  It  requires  a  clear  and  sys- 
tematic knowledge  of  a  subject,  a  ready 
command  .of  good  English,  and  a  distinct 
and  controlling  aim." 

The  big  value  of  the  topic  method  is 
its  test  of  expression.  It  necessitates 
systematic  thought  in  preparation  when 
properly  used.  The  pupil  in  reciting  on 
a  given  subject  is  required  to  tell  what 
he  knows  in  several  successive  sentences 
and  is  a  much  better  test  of  expression 
than  giving  answers  to  questions. 

Comparing  the  two  methods,  we  may 
say  that  they  supplement  each  other,  the 
one  being  weak  where  the  others  is 
strong,  and  vice  versa.     We  may  expect 


the  best  results  by  a  proper  union  of  the 
two. 

The  three  common  methods  used  in 
calling  on  pupils  to  recite  are  the  con- 
secutive method,  the  promiscuous  method 
and  the  simultaneous  method.  In  the 
first  the  pupils  recite  in  turn;  in  the  sec- 
ond the  pupil  is  designated  by  the 
teacher;  and  in  the  third  the  pupils  re- 
cite in  concert.  The  comparative  merits 
of  each  of  these  should  be  known  to  the 
teacher,  for  much  depends  on  a  wise  use 
of  each.  One  serious  objection  to  the 
consecutive  method  is  that  it  fails  to 
demand  close  and  general  attention.  I_t 
is  favored  as  a  time  saver.  The  defect 
of  the  consecutive  method  is  overcome 
by  the  use  of  the  promiscuous  method. 
In  fact,  the  promiscuous  and  consecutive 
methods  supplement  each  other.  The 
easiest  plan  of  avoiding  their  respective 
defects  is  to  combine  them.  One  misuse 
of  the  promiscuous  method  is  seen  in  the 
practice  of  some  teachers  who  speak  the 
pupil's  name  before  stating  the  question. 
This  robs  the  promiscuous  method  of  its 
one  big  value,  that  of  demanding  close 
attention  on  the  part  of  all  the  pupils, 
without  giving  it  the  advantage  of  the 
consecutive  method  as  a  time  saver. 

The  recitation  should  provide  time  for 
the  new  assignment.  One  rather  com- 
mon mistake  made  by  teachers  today  is 
that  too  little  time  is  used  in  making  the 
new  asignment.  When  sufficient  time  is 
not  allowed  the  only  remaining  thing  to 
do  is  to  make  a  quantity  assignment.  To 
illustrate:  the  teacher  says,  "Take  the 
next  five  pages,  or  the  next  chapter,  etc., 
and  be  prepared  to  answer  any  question 
that  I  may  ask  you."  Who  would  care 
to  be  held  responsible  for  answers  to 
any  and  all  questions  that  some  teacher^ 
might  ask?  The  assignment  should  not 
be  too  long;  it  should  be  specific  and 
definite;  and  should  emphasize  the  big 
thought  of  the  lesson,  the  .essentials.  If 
it  is  put  in  the  form  of  a  question  or 
problem,  the  pupils  will  in  their  prepara- 
tion read  with  an  aim.  The  reading  be- 
comes effective  for  the  pupils  are  bound 
to  get  hold  of  the  facts,  and  better  still 
the  information  is  arranged  in  logical 
order  for  actual  use.  Information  so 
poorly  arranged  that  at  isn't  usable  is 
worth  very  little. — Extracts  from  paper 
by  W.  O.  Bentley,  Jr.,  St.  George,  Utah. 


The  back  yard  of  our  religion  ought  to  be  as  presentable  as  its 
front  yard.  If  the  secrecy  of  our  lives  is  right  in  the  sight  of  God, 
we  need  not  fear  what  the  world  may  think  or  say  of  us. — Christian 
Index. 


Choristers  and  Organists'  Department 

Joseph  Ballanlyne,  Chairman;  Horace  S.  Ensign,  Geo.  D.  Pyper,  Edward  P.  Kimball 

and  Tracy  Y.  Cannon 

WORK  FOR  JULY 

(By  Joseph   Ballantyne) 

Topic:     "Essentials  for  Leadership." 

a.  Personality. 

b.  Individuality. 

c.  Love  for  the  work. 

d.  Critical  but  not  hypercritical. 

e.  Power  to  respond  to  the  spiritual 

atmosphere. 

Note:     Take  .each  subject  in  turn  and 
adapt  it  to  the  Sunday  School  chorister. 


WORK  FOR  AUGUST 

Topic:      "Essentials    for    Leadership," 
(continued). 

a.  Kindness,    with    firmness. 

b.  Progressiveness. 

c.  Power  to  adapt  one's  explanations 
to  children. 

d.  Ability  to  conceive  the  content  of 
a  text  and  power  to  feel  it. 

e.  Good  ear. 

f.  Power  to  use  one's  mental  concept 

in  interpretation. 


EDWARD   P. 
Member   D.   S. 


KIMBALL 
S.    U.    Board 


Parents'  Department 


Henry  H.  Rolapp,  Chairman;.  Hozvard  R.  Driggs    N'atblian  T.  Porter  and  E.  G.  Gowans 


LESSONS   FOR  AUGUST 
Calender  Subject — Grandparents  Day 

Let  the  aim  of  this  day  be  to  honor  the 
older  parents  of  the  community  and  make 
them  happy  that  tjhetir  days  may  be 
lengthened  among  us. 

Make  the  honor  roll,  first  of  all,  of  the 
grandparents  of  your  ward  and  invite 
them  all  to  come.  Appoint  an  escort 
to  bring  each  of  them. 

The  program  may  be  centered  round 
the  subject:  Lessons  the  earlier  day 
home  has  for  the  home  of  to-day.  (a) 
In  Industry  and  thrift,  (b)  In  Sociability, 
(c)  In  Spirituality. 

Three  grand-parents  may  be  asked  to 
speak  for  not  more  than  five  minutes 
each  on  these  topics.  Then  the  general 
subject  may  be  opened  up  for  discussion 
and  the  giving  of  reminiscences  of  child- 
hood homes. 

To  enspirit  the  program  one  or  two 
songs  suggestive  of  the  occasion  may  be 


sung;  as,  "The  Old  Folks  at  Home;" 
"My  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  "Home 
Sweet  Home,"  "The  Dearest  Spot  on 
Earth,"  "My  Little  Grey  Home  in  the 
West." 

Second  Sunday:     Kindergarten  and  Pri- 
mary Day. 

This  day  should  be  devoted  to  the 
babies  and  the  little  folk.  The  young 
fathers  a.nd  mothers  especially  should  be 
invited  to  come  and  to  bring  their  babies. 

With  a  view  of  bringing  the  parents 
into  closer  touch  with  the  work  of  these 
departments,  the  teachers  of  these  classes 
should  be  invited  to  co-operate  in  working 
out  some  such  program  as  follows: 

1.  Song  from  the  Kindergarten,  by  the 
children,  (five  minutes.) 

2.  The  Story  Hour  (ten  minutes).  Let 
some  teacher  talk  briefly  on  story-telling 
in  the  home  and  illustrate,  by  telling  a 
short  story,  the  type  of  stories  children 
love. 
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3.  Songs  by  the  Primary  Department. 

4.  The  Play  Hour:  Let  some  teacher 
discuss  briefly  games  for  children  and 
illustrate  a  good  game  that  children  and 
parents  might  play  together  in  the  home. 

5  The  cradle  roll:  Explain  its  purpose 
and  read  the  roll,  prepared  beforehand 
by  getting  the  names  of  all  the  children 
in  the  community  under  Kindergarten 
age. 

G  Closing  Sentiments  on  Childhood. 
Poems  expressive  of  the  occasion  or 
brief  rewards  would  be  appropriate  here. 

Third   Sunday:. Getting   acquainted   with 
our  Boys  and  Girls. 

This  Sunday  may  well  be  devoted  to 
a  study  of  the  work  for  the  intermediate 
classes.  Have  a  special  program  pre- 
sented by  the  boys  and  girls  before  the 
parents  somewhat  as  follows: 

1.  Songs  by  the  department  (five  min- 
utes.) 

2  Lessons  from  Bible  or  Book  of  Mor- 
mon or  Church  History.  Presented  by 
children,  (fifteen  minutes). 

3.  How  to  make  the  Sabbath  School 
Lessons  interesting  and  vital  to  boys  and 
girls:  (a)  Part  of  the  Teacher — Discussed 
by  a  teacher,  (b)  Part  of  the  parent — 
Discussed  by  a  parent. 


Fourth  Sunday:  Open  Discussion 

This  may  be  devoted  to  some  local 
problem  if  need  calls  for  it,  or  if  no 
special  subject  is  pressing  for  discussion 
from  the  local  stand-point,  the  day  may 
be  given  to  the  Theological  Depart- 
ments. 

The  pupils  of  these  classes  may  be 
invited  to  participate  in  the  discussion 
of  the  adolescent  age?" 

"What  can  be  done  to  make  the  Sunday 
school  lessons  better  for  boys  and  girls 
of  the  Adolescent  Age?" 

(a)  Talks  by  a  boy  and  a  girl  from 
these  departments  (five  minutes  each). 

(b)  Talk  by  a  teacher. 

(c)  Talk  by  a  parent. 

(d)  Open   discussion. 

To  enspirit  the  program  let  a  song  or 
other  music,  or  appropriate  recitation  be 
given  by  members  of  the  classes. 

Note:  The  various  programs  just 
suggested  for  August  should  be  worked 
out  in  the  spirit  of  co-operation:  Let  the 
supervisors  confer  first  with  the  Superin- 
tendency  of  the  Sunday  School  and  then 
with  the  teachers  concerned.  They  will 
be  glad,  we  are  sure,  to  join  in  this  effort 
to  make  the  parents  better  acquainted 
with  the  work  of  various  departments 
and  with  their  children. 


Theological  Department 


Elias  Conway  Ashton,  chairman;  Milton 

Edwin  G. 

Second  Year -Old  Testament 
Studies 

WORK   FOR   JULY 

[Prepared  by  Elder  Elias  Conway 
Ashton] 

First  Sunday,   .July  7 

Uniform  Fast  Day  lesson. 

Second  Sunday,    July  14 

Lesson    19.     Hebrew   Government 

1.     The   law  of  Moses. 

a     Preceded  by  commandments  and 
revelations    more    or    less    frag- 
mentary in  character. 
"There    must    necessarily    have    been, 
before  the  law,  commandments  and  rev- 
elations of  a  fragmentary  character,  un- 
der which  Israel  had  hitherto  grown  up. 
It    is    the    peculiar    mark    of    legislative 
genius    to    mould    by    fundamental    prin- 


Bennion,  John  M.  Mills,  Geo.  H.  Wallace, 
Woolley,  Jr. 

ciples  and  animate  by  higher  inspiration, 
materials  previously,  existing  in  a  cruder 
state.  So  far,  therefore,  as  they  were 
consistent  with  the  objects  of  the  Jewish 
law,  the  customs  of  Palestine  and  the 
laws  of  Egypt  would  doubtless  be  brace- 
able  in  the  Mosaic  system."  Smith's 
Bible  Diet. 

b  Comprehensive,  covering  moral, 
ceremonial,  criminal  and  civil  as 
political  and  constitutional  law 
(See    next    topic). 

2.  The  Government  of  Ancient  Israel 
was  a  pure  Theocracy — Its  design  was 
to  make  Israel  "the  Salt  of  the  Earth." 

a     The    Supreme    Authority    is    God 

(See  note  1  hereof), 
b     Dignified   obedience  required   not 

blind   servility. 

3.  Kinds  of  Law  and  offenses  under  the 
law. 

See  detailed  discussion  in  Smith's 
Bible  Diet,  where  clear  classification  of 
Mosiac  Law  is  nude.  See  also  sub- 
topics   on    pages    171-2-3-4-5    and    6    Dr. 
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Tanner's  Old  Testament  Studies,  Vol.   1 
Chap.  19. 

Third  Sunday,  July  21 

Lesson  20.     The  Geography  of  the  Wil- 
derness 

1.  Dimensions    and    General    Character 
of  Arabia. 

a     Location  and  climate. 

b  Character  of  the  mountains  of 
which  Sinai  is  one. 

c  The  course  of  joourney  followed 
by  the  Israelites.  (Students 
should  have  their  attention 
directed  to  some  good  map 
whereon  they  may  trace  the 
probable  route  followed.) 

d     Kind  of  water. 

e  The  valley  of  Arabah  (divides 
Arabia  into  two  parts). 

2.  Character  of   People   inhabiting  Ara- 
bia.     (Roaming   Bedouins.) 

a  Influence  of  country  on  their  hab- 
its, manners  and  customs. 

b     Dangers  to  Israelites. 

"Old    Testament    Studies,"    Vol. 
1.  Chap.  20. 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  28 
Lesson  21.    From  Sinai  to  Kadesh 

1.  Moses  is  commanded  to  take  a   cen- 

sus. 

2.  The   Levites  dedicated  to  God's  ser- 

vice. 

3.  Guides  in  the  wilderness. 

4.  The  Tabernacle  and  the  Sacred  altar. 

5.  The   character    of    the    people — their 

murmurings. 
a     Punishment  by  fire, 
b.     Effect       of     intermarriage     with 

other  people, 
c     Moses  assisted  by  the  Seventy, 
d     The  people  cry  for  meat. 

6.  Miriam's  leprosy. 

7.  Meekness  of  Moses  illustrated. 
"Old  Testament  Studies,"  Vol.  I,  chap- 
ter 21. 

Fourth  Year— Old  Testament 
Studies 

LESSONS  FOR  JULY 

[Outlines     Prepared    by     Elias     Conway 
Ashton] 

First  Sunday,  July  7 

Uniform  Fast  Day  lesson. 

Second  Sunday,  July  14 

Lesson  19.     Hezekiah 

II   Kings   18,   19;    II   Chron.   18,   19,  29, 
30,  31,  32. 


1.  Hezekiah  king  of  Ju'dah  began  reign 
six  years  before  Israel  went  into 
captivity. 

a.  Found  some  idolatry  among  people 

and  immediately  began  fight  on  it. 

(1)  Renovated       the       temple       and 

opened    the    door   of   house    of 
Lord  to  worship  of  the  people. 

(2)  Established   the    priests    and    set 

them  at  their  old  duties. 

b.  Judah  falls  to  Sennacherib  and  king 

despoils  the  house  of  the  Lord  to 
raise  the  tribute  required  of  him. 

c.  Hezekiah   makes    an     alliance     with 

Egypt  against  wishes  of  Isaiah. 

d.  Sennacherib    heard    of   alliance    and 

sent  an  army  against  Jerusalem. 

e.  Hezekiah  relies  upon   God  and  God 

destroys  the  armies  of  the  Assyr- 
ians. 

Third  Sunday,  July  21 

Lesson  20.     Death  of  Hezekiah 

Chapter  20,  Vol.  II,  "Old  Testament 
Studies;"  II  Kings  20,  21;  II  Chron.  32, 
33. 

1.  Hezekiah — old  age  and  death. 

a.  His  prayer  for  long  life  and  its  an- 

swer. 

b.  His  mistake  and  its  promised  conse- 

quence. 
(1)  The  Lord  looks  upon  vanity  with 
abhorrence. 

c.  His  death. 

2.  Manasseh  son  of  Hezekiah  made  king 

at  the  age  of  twelve. 

a.  Manasseh      wicked     at     heart      and 

turned   people   from   righteousness 
to  evil. 

b.  God  sends  His  prophets — his  great- 

est— to  warn  the  people. 

(1)  Isaiah. 

(2)  Jeremiah. 

(3)  Ezekiel. 

c.  God's  promise  of  what  would  happen 

if  they  persisted  in  their  iniquity. 

d.  Death  of  Manasseh. 

3.  Anion  son  of  Manasseh  became  king. 

a.  He    continued   in   doing   that   which 

was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 

b.  He  was  killed  by  his  own   servants 

in  his  own  home. 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  28 
Lesson  21.     Josiah 

Chapter  21,  Vol.  II,  "Old  Testament 
Studies;"  II  Kings  22,  23;  II  Chron.  34, 
35,  36. 

1.  Josiah  son  of  Anion  king  at  eight 
years  of  age. 

a.  Anion  twenty-four  at   time  of  death 
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— must    have    married    at    age   of 
fifteen. 

b.  Eastern  countries  marry  early. 

c.  Josiah  lived  a  godly  life. 
Hilkiah,  high  priest  in  temple. 

a.  He    took    care    of    silver    and    ordi- 

nances. 

b.  He  discovered  the  book  of  law. 

c.  He  went  to   Huldah  the  prophetess 

of  the  time. 

(1)  She   predicts   destruction   of   the 
people. 

(2)  Josiah   promised   that  he   should 

die  in  peace. 
.     Josiah  saw  the  beginning  of  what  was 

to  come  in  war  with  Egypt, 
a.  While  riding  in   his   chariot   he   was 
killed. 
Jehoahaz  son  of  Josiah  succeeded  his 
father;     taken     captive    by    Egypt 
after  three  months. 
Eliakim,      changed      to      Jehoiachim, 
placed  011  throne  of  Egypt. 


a.  Babylon    then     came     forward    as    a 

•nation. 

b.  Judah  between   Egypt  and  Babylon. 

c.  Babylon  drove  Egypt  out. 

d.  His  death  (see  Jeremiah's  prediction 

Jeremiah  22:19;  35:30). 

6.  Jchoiachin    son    of     Jehoiachim     suc- 

ceeded father  as  king  of  Judah. 
a.   Babjdon    took   him,   his    family,   the 
princes     and     about    10,000   of   the 
people    captives.      Known   as   first 
captivity. 

7.  Zedekiah    made    king     by     Babylon's 

leader  Nebuchadnezzar. 

a.  Zedekiah  went  up  to  Babylon  to  get 

captives    released — was   unsuccess- 
ful. 

b.  Returned  incensed  and  began  plot- 

ting against  Babylonians. 

c.  Nebuchadnezzar   heard    of   this    and 

sent     another     expedition     against 
Judah. 

d.  Judah  overthrown. 


Second  Intermediate  Department 

Harold  G.  Reynolds,  chairman:  Horace  H.  Cummings,  J.  Leo  Fairbanks,  and 

Adam  S.  Bennion 


Second  Year— Book  of  Mormon 

LESSONS  FOR  AUGUST 

Book  of  Mormon — Second  Year 

First  Sunday,  August  4 

Uniform  Fast  Day  lesson. 

Second  Sunday,  August  11 
Lesson  24 

Pupil's  Text:  "Story  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon,"  chapter  33. 

Teachers'  Text:  Same  as  pupils'  and 
Alma  56  and  57. 

Place:  Judea,  Antiparah,  Cumeni  and 
Manti. 

Time:    26  to  29  year  of  reign  of  Judges. 

Review  briefly  the  labors  of  Helaman 
in  the  church,  showing  his  great  faith 
and  trust  in  the  Lord. 

Recall  the  oath  taken  by  the  Ammon- 
ites. 

Suggestive    Outline 

1.  The  two  thousand  young  men. 

(a)  Character   and   faith. 

(b)  By  whom  taught. 

(c)  How  Helaman  became  their  lead- 
er—Alma 53:20-21;  Alma57:21;  58:40. 

2.  The  Capture  of  Antiparah. 

(a)     The  wonderful  march  of  the  three 
soldiers. 


(b)  The  council  of  Helaman  and  his 
armies. 

(c)  The  battle. 

(d)  The  result. 

(e)  Miraculous  deliverance  of  the  two 
thousand  young  men. 

3.     Capture  of  Cumeni. 

(a)  Dangerous        position       of       the 
Nephites. 

(b)  Part  played  by  Helaman  and  the 
young  men. 

Draw  attention  to  the  preparation 
made  by  Helaman  and  his  army.  Alma 
38:  10-12. 

Bring  out  particularly  the  character, 
faith,  and  the  effect  the  teachings  of  the 
mothers  of  these  two  thousand  young 
men  had  upon  them.  Have  read  in  the 
class  Alma  56:45-48;  Alma  57:24-26. 

Make  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  class 
feel  the  strength  and  power  of  living  as 
these  young  men  did  and  the  obedience 
and  respect  they  had  for  their  mothers. 

Third   Sunday,  August   18 
Lesson  25 

Pupils'  Text:  "Story  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon,"    chapter   34. 

Teachers'  Text:  "Story  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon,"  chapter  34  and  Alma  chapters 
58  to  62. 

Time:     31st   year  of  reign   of    Judges. 
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Place:  Zarahemla  and  surrounding 
cities. 

1.  Capture   of  Manti. 

(a)  Position  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  Nephites. 

(b)  March  of  the  Lamanites. 

(c)  March  of  the  Nephite  army  and 
strongholds  taken  without  loss  of 
life. 

2.  Moroni's  epistle  to  Pahoran. 

(a)  Conditions. 

(b)  Failure  to  send   aid  to   Helaman. 

(c)  Failure    to    send    aid    to    Moroni. 

(d)  Impurity   of   Inner   Vessels. 

(e)  Threat  to  come  against  Pahoran. 

(f)  Moroni's  incentive  and  motive. 

3.  Moroni  and  Pahoran   Put   Down  the 
kingsmen. 

(a)  Moroni  recieves  epistle  from 
Pahoran. 

(1)  Reasons  for  neglect. 

(2)  Suggest    plans    to    overcome 
Kingsmen. 

(b)  Moroni  joins  Pahoran  in  Gideon. 

(1)  Gathers  forces  as  he  goes. 

(2)  Conditions  at  Government  seat. 

(c)  Moroni     and     Pahoran     suppress 
anti-freeman  movement. 

(1)  Treatment  of  leaders  and  pris- 
oners. v 
(2)    Reinstatement  of   Pahoran. 

4.  Moroni     Goes    to     East    and    Takes 
Nephihah. 

(a)  Assistance  sent  Helaman. 

(b)  Moroni  captures  train  of  pro- 
visions. 

Cc)       Moroni  before  Nephihah. 

(d)  Lamanites  occupy  city  over  night. 
(1)  Flight  of  Lamites. 

5.  Lamanites      Defeated — End      of     the 
Long  War. 

(a)     They  flee  to  sea  shore, 
fb)       Pursued  by  Moroni. 

(c)  Joined  by  Lehi  and  Teancum. 

(d)  Ammon  and  Teancum  slain. 
(1)  Lamanites  flee. 

(e)  Conditions  at  end  of  war. 

(1)  The  result  of  integrity  and 
desire  to  bless  others. 

Show  clearly  the  dangerous  position  of 
Moroni  and  his  army,  which  called  forth 
the  strong  epistle  to  Pahoran.  The 
Lamanites  were  receiving  support  in  men 
and  provisions,  while  the  Nephite  army 
was  losing  strength. 

Moroni,  seeing  the  suffering  of  his 
army,  grows  angry  toward  those  from 
whom  he  feels  he  should  get  relief,  and 
accuses  Pahoran  of  neglect,  and  threat- 
ens to  come  against  the  castle  in  order  to 
obtain  food. 

Picture  the  position  of  Pahoran  and  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Zarahemla  at  the  time 
Moroni's    epistle    reached    there.      Paho- 


ran's  reply  shows  his  humility,  patriotism 
and  his  great  love  for  Moroni. 

Have  read  in  the  class  as  far  as  time 
will  permit  the  two  epistles.  Recall  the 
words  of  the  standard  of  liberty. 

Note  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  change 
that  has  come  over  the  Lamanite  prison- 
ers. Also  the  sorrow  of  Lehi  and 
Moroni  over  the  death  of  Teancum.  The 
great  majority  of  the  Nephites  had  re- 
mained faithful  during  these  troublesome 
years.  The  great  odds  they  had  fought 
against  shows  their'  faith  in  God  and 
courage,  which  had  given  them  victory. 
Their  own  strength  alone  would  have 
been    altogether    insufficient. 

Integrity,  true  patriotism,  and  trust  in 
God,  and  a  desire  to  bless  others,  brought 
victory  and  peace. 

Fourth  Sunday,  August  25 
Lesson  26 

Pupils'  Text:  "Story  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon,"    chapter   35. 

Teachers'  Text:  Same  as  pupils'  and 
Alma  62;  63;  and  Helaman  1. 

Time:      31    to    39    years    of    reign    of 
Judges. 
Suggestive   Outline: 

1.  Growth  of  the   Church, 
(a)     Preaching  of  Helaman. 

(d)      Peace  and  return  to  united  effort. 

(c)  The   Church   re-established. 

(d)  Faithfulness  and  spiritual  growth. 

2.  Temporal   growth. 

(a)  Regulations    concerning   the   law. 

(b)  Completion  of  civic  organization. 

(c)  Result  of  industry  and  united 
effort. 

(d)  Remembrance  of  God's  goodness. 

(e)  True  development  manifested  by 
attitude  toward   God. 

3.  Death  of  Moroni  and  Helaman. 

(a)  Transfer   of   records. 

(b)  Their  nobilty  of  character. 

(c)  Records   given    to    Shiblon. 
(1)  His  character. 

Cd)  Promulgation  of  sacred  writings. 
(1)  Delivered  to  Helaman,  son  of 
Helaman. 

4.  Territorial  Expansion. 

(a)  Migration  of  five  thousand  four 
hundred  men  with  families  to  north- 
ward. 

(b)  Hagoth   builds   ship. 

(c)  Many  people  depart  in  ships. 

5.  Organization  of  the   Gadianton   Rob- 
bers. 

(a)  Contention. 

(b)  Death   of  Pahoran. 

Cc)     Three  sons  contend  for  judgment 
seat. 
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(1)    Dispositions  manifested. 

(d)  Paanchi's    rebellion. 

(1)   Condemned  to  death. 

(e)  Kishkumen      kills     Pahoran     and 
escapes. 

(1)     Selfishness     of     followers     of 
Kishkuman. 
(f)Pachumeni  appointed  to  chief  Judge. 

6.  Kishumen  and  his  band. 

(a)  Their  design. 

(b)  Secret  oaths  and  acts. 

7.  Sudden  Invasion. of  Lamanites. 

(a)  Commanded  by  Nephite  dissenter, 
Coriantumr. 

(b)  Condition  of  the  Nephites. 

(1)  Contention  and  difficulty  in  the 
government. 

(c)  Success  of  Lamanite  Army. 

(1)  Death  of  Pachumeni. 

(2)  Capture  of  Zarahemla. 

(d)  Go  northward  to  Land  Bountiful. 
(«)     Headed  off  by  Lehi  and  his  army. 

(f)  Moronihah   attacks    Lamanites   in 
their    retreat. 

(1)    Lamanites    plunge    into    midst 
of  Nephites. 
(2)   Coriantumr  slain. 

(g)  Lamanites  overcome — Peace  again 
restored. 


Have  a  discussion  of  the  results  usually 
following  war.  Its  effect  on  the  country 
and  people.  Moroni  had  been  command- 
er of  the  Nephite  army  about  13  years. 
He  had  suffered  much  hardship.  At  the 
age  of  38  he  retired  from  active  service 
as  commander.  He  loved  peace,  and 
fought  to  maintain  liberty  and  justice. 
Draw  attention  to  Helaman's  activity 
during  the  time  of  peace. 

Not  the  migration  of  the  Nephites  in- 
to the  land  northward,  both  by  way  of 
the  narrow  neck  of  land  and  by  way  of 


the  sea  in  the  vessel  built  by  Hagoth. 
Who  are  the  decendants  of  Hagoth? 
The  Nephites  took  with  them  to  the  land 
northward  copies  of  some  of  the  engrav- 
ings on  the  plates.  Recall  the  purpose  of 
the  Lord  in  instructing  the  Nephites  to 
keep  records.  We  are  introduced  in  this 
lesson  to  Helaman,  the  son  of  Helaman, 
also  Moronihah.  Gadianton  and  Kish- 
kuman, the  men  who  formed  the  wicked 
band  known  as  the  Gadianton  Robbers, 
are  among  the  most  despicable  characters 
in  the  Book  of  Mormon.  Their  characters 
stand  out  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
noble  characters  we  are  studing,  such  as 
Alma,  Moroni,  Helaman,  and  others. 
The  Gadianton  Robbers  knew  neither 
patriotism  nor  loyality.  Their  whole  aim 
was  selfish  gain,  and  to  bring  about  the 
overthrow  of  the  government.  Their  evil 
deeds  made  cowards  of  them. 

Fourth    Year— "What  Jesus 
Taught" 

LESSONS  FOR  AUGUST 
First  Sunday,  August  4 

Uniform  Fast  Day  lesson. 

Second  Sunday,  August  11 

Lesson  24.     Succeeding  with  What  One 
Has 

Third  Sunday.  August  18 

Lesson   25.     Think   Right 

Fourth  Sunday,  August  25 

Lesson  26.     The  Ugliness  of  Anger 


First  Intermediate  Department 

Geo.  M.  Cannon,  Chairman;  Jo.siah  Burrows  and  J.  IV.  Walker 


Second  Year— Old  Testament 
History 

LESSONS   FOR  AUGUST 

(Prepared  by  George  M.  Cannon) 
Lesson   22.     Jonathan,   the   Son  of   SauJ 

(For  Second  Sunday  in  August.) 

The  story  of  Jonathan  is  the  story 
of  a  king's  son  who  loved  his  friend  more 
than  he  loved  a   kingdom. 

Early   in   the    fierce   wars   between   the 


people  of  Israel  and  their  enemies,  the 
Philistines,  King  Saul  sought  to  drive  out 
these  terrible  oppressors  who  had 
brought  the  Iraelites  into  subjection  and 
who  had  tried  to  destroy  all  opposition 
by  taking  from  the  Israelites  their 
swords  and  spears  and  other  weapons. 

In  this  great  struggle,  Jonathan,  the 
king's  son,  took  a  very  prominent  part. 
He,  with  only  his  armor  bearer,  at- 
tacked and  captured  one  of  their  strong 
garrisons  and  won  for  Israel  a  victory 
that  brought  joy  to  their  hearts. 
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Saul  had  made  a  vow  that  anyone  who 
ate  until  evening  of  that  day  should  be 
put  to  death.  Not  knowing  of  this,  be- 
cause absent  at  the  time  the  vow  was 
made,  Jonathan,  after  his  hard  battle,  ate 
a  honeycomb. 

Saul  was  horrified  to  find  that  his  own 
son  had  come  under  the  death  penalty, 
but  determined  to  fulfil  his  vow  and  pre- 
pared to  have  Jonathan  put  to  death. 
When  the  people  and  particularly  the 
army,  heard  of  this  they  rebelled  and  re- 
fused to  let  the  penalty  be  enforced,  and 
said  unto  Saul:  "Shall  Jonathan  die  who 
hath  wrought  this  great  salavation  in 
Israel?  God  forbid:  as  the  Lord  liveth 
there  shall  not  one  hair  of  his  head  fall 
to  the  ground,  for  he  hath  wrought  with 
God  this  day." 

Thus  Jonathan  was  greatly  beloved  by 
the  people;  and  it  was  hoped  and  expect- 
ed that  he  would  succeed  his  father  Saul 
as  king.  But  because  of  Saul's  failure  to 
do  as  the  Lord  commanded,  he  was  told 
by  the  Prophet  Samuel,  that  the  Lord  had 
taken  the  Kingdom  from  Saul's  house- 
hold and  that  another  would  become  king 
over  Israel.  That  other  was  David,  the 
son  ,of  Jesse,  of  Bethelehem.  Just  when 
these  two  young  men,  Jonathan  and 
David,  first  met,  we  do  not  know.  Some 
think  it  was  through  Jonathan  that 
David,  because  ,of  his  sweet  singing  and 
his  skill  with  the  harp,  was  invited 
to  come  to  Saul's  court  and  there  charm 
away  the  evil  spirit  that  troubled  the 
king. 

At  any  rate,  David  and  Jonathan  be- 
came fast  friends  and  were  always  true 
to  each  other.  This  friendship,  on  the 
part  of  David,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
He  had  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
Jonathan  who  had  shown  him.  at  the 
king's  court,  every  possible  kindness. 
David  knew,  too,  that  the  Prophet  Sam- 
uel had  anointed  him  to  be  Saul's  suc- 
cessor as  king.  So,  he  had  no  cause  to 
be  envious  or  jealous  of  Jonathan.  But 
an  ordinary  man  in  the  place  of  Jona- 
than would  have  hated  David.  Even  if 
lie  himself  did  nothing  to  injure  David 
he  might  have  been  gird  to  have  David 
out  of  the  way.  But  Jonathan's  nature 
was  such  that  having  become  David's 
friend,  as  long  as  he  found  no  evil  in 
David  nothing  could  shake  that  friend- 
ship. 

After  David  had  slain  the  mighty  Go- 
liath, he  cut  off  the  giant's  head  with  the 
giant's  sword  and  carried  the  head  to 
King  Saul.  The  king  was  delighted  at 
the  death  of  the  giant  who,  every  morn- 
ing, for  forty  days,  had  from  the  hillside 
defied  the  armies  of  Israel.  And  the 
king,  for  a  while,  was  very  kind  to  David. 


But  when  the  victorious  armies  .of  Israel 
returned  from  their  pursuit  of  the  flee- 
ing Philistines,  the  women  went  out  to 
meet  them  and  sang  and  danced  as  was 
their  custom  in  honor  of  the  victory.  In 
their  songs  they  sang  of  the  deeds  of 
their  champions,  and  said  that  Saul  had 
slain  his  thousands  and  David  his  ten 
thousands.  This  angered  Saul  very  much 
and  the  more  the  people  praised  David 
the  more  jealous  Sruil  became.  Right 
after  the  victory  David  was  given  a  place 
near  the  king  at  the  king's  table.  But 
David  was  told  by  faithfjl  friends  of  the 
king's  jealousy  and  anger.  And  so,  when 
Jonathan  came  to  visit  David,  the  lat- 
ter told  him  of  what  he  had  heard  and 
that  the  king  planned  to  do  him  harm. 
Jonathan  was  himself  so  frank  and  open 
and  honest  in  his  friendship  for  David 
that  he  could  not  believe  that  his  father, 
the  king,  would  wish  to  harm  David  after 
all  David  had  done  for  him,  and  after  he 
had  given  David  his  daughter,  Michal,  to 
be  David's  wife.  But  David  explained  to 
Jonathan  that  while  he  was  sure  King 
Saul  desired  David's  death,  he  concealed 
the  fact  from  Jonathan  because  of  the 
latter's  known  love  for  David.  Both 
teacher  and  pupils  should  take  the  Bible 
and  read  Chapter  20  of  1st  Samuel.  In 
this  chapter  it  is  told  how  Jonathan 
risked  his  own  life  defending  the  absent 
David   (verses  30  to  34  inclusive). 

"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this, 
that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends"   (John   15:13). 

Neither  fear  nor  jealousy  nor  any 
man's  opinion  could  turn  Jonathan  from 
his  love  for  David.  After  the  enmity  of 
his  father  was  shown  by  openly  hunt- 
in?  for  David.  Jonathan  was  not  only 
true  to  David  but  did  all  he  could  to  ap- 
pease his  father.  King  Saul,  and  to 
strengthen  and  protect  David.  (See  I 
Samuel  23:16-18.) 

Lesson  23.     Samson — The  Strong  Man 
(For  Third  Sunday  in  August) 

Text:  Judges,  Chapters  13,  14,  15 
and   16. 

Samson  was  Judge  among  the  children 
of  Israel.  And  the  Bible  tells  us  that  he 
judged  Israel  twenty  years.  But  his 
work  as  a  judge  is  not  what  made  him 
famous.  Whenever  the  name  Samson  is 
used  it  calls  to  mind  the  idea  of  great 
physical    strength. 

Samson  was  the  son  of  Manoah  a  man 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  Samson's  mother 
had  long  wanted  a  son  but  this  blessing 
had  not  been  given  her.  Finally,  how- 
ever, an  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  tn 
this  woman  and  promised  her  that  she 
should    have    a    son.      Tie    told    her    to 
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drink  not  wine  nor  strong  drink  and  not 
to  eat  any  unclean  thing.  He  also  told 
her  to  not  allow  a  razor  to  be  used  on  the 
boy's  head;  and  that  he  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  work  of  God  from  his  birth. 
These  same  instructions  were  afterward 
repeated  to  the  woman  in  presence  of 
her  husband  Manoah.  When  the  prom- 
ised boy  was  born,  he  was  called  Sam- 
son. And  the  child  grew  and  the  Lord 
blessed  him. 

Now,  when  Samson  grew  to  be  a  man, 
he  did  what  was  not  desired  by  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel, — he  fell  in  love  with  a 
woman  who  was  a  daughter  of  the  Phil- 
istines. 

At  that  time  the  children  of  Israel  had 
departed  from  the  ways  of  the  Lord,  and 
were  in  bondage,  more  or  less,  to  the 
Philistines  for  about  forty  years.  When 
Samson  told  his  father  and  mother  about 
his  love  for  the  daughter  of  the  Phil- 
istines they  remonstrated  with  him  and 
asked  if  there  were  none  of  the  daughters 
of  Israel  whom  he  would  like  to  marry. 
But  Samson  was  greatly  in  love  and  so 
Samson  and  his  father  and  mother,  as 
was  the  custom  in  those  days,  journeyed 
from  tneir  home  to  the  home  of  the 
young  woman  who  lived  in  a  place  called 
Timnath. 

On  the  way  down  and  when  Samson 
had  come  to  the  vineyards  of  Timnath,  a 
young  lion  roared  and  attacked  Sam- 
son. And  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  came 
mightily  upon  him,  and  he  tore  the  lion 
in  pieces  as  easily  as  if  it  had  been  a 
young  goat.  But  he  did  not  tell  his 
father  or  his  mother  what  he  had  done. 
Then  he  paid  his  visit  to  the  young 
woman  and  he  was  well  pleased  with  her, 
and  so  came  down  later  to  marry  her. 
On  the  way  he  turned  aside  to  see  the 
carcass  of  the  lion  where  he  had  left  it. 
And,  behold,  there  was  a  swarm  of  bees 
and  honey  in  the  carcass  of  the  lion.  And 
he  took  some  of  the  honeycomb  and  ate 
part  and  gave  some  to  his  father  and 
mother  and  they  ate  also;  but  he  did  not 
tell  them  that  he  had  taken  the  honey 
out  of  the  carcass  of  the  lion. 

In  those  days  the  bridegroom  used  to 
give  a  feast  to  the  friends  of  himself  and 
the  bride.  And  these  feasts  sometimes 
lasted  for  a  number  of  days.  Samson 
gave  a  feast  for  seven  days.  And  thirty 
young  Philistines  came  to  be  his  com- 
panions. 

And  Samson  said  to  them  that  he 
would  tell  them  a  riddle  and  that  if  they 
could  find  it  out  within  the  seven  days 
of  the  feast  he  would  give  them  thirty 
changes  of  raiment  which  would  be  one 
for  each.     If  they  could     not  guess  the 


riddle  they  were  to  give  him  thirty 
changes  of  raiment  including  linen  wear. 
Then  Samson  told  them  the  riddle  which 
was:  "Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat; 
and  out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweet- 
ness." And  the  thirty  men  tried  for  three 
days  and  could  not  solve  the  riddle  and 
they  tried  and  tried  and  tried  and  could 
not  expound  it.  And  so  it  went  on  until 
the  seventh  day,  and  then  they  said  to 
Samson's  wife:  "Entice  thy  husband, 
that  he  may  declare  unto  us  the  riddle" 
and  they  threatened  that  if  she  did  not 
they  would  burn  her  and  her  father's 
house  with  fire. 

Samson's  wife  coaxed  him  to  tell  her 
the  answer,  and  he  replied  that  he  had 
not  even  told  it  to  his  father  and  mother. 
But  she  coaxed  and  coaxed  and  when  he 
did  not  tell  her  she  wept  and  wept  all 
the  days  of  the  feast  until  finally  on  the 
seventh  day  he  felt  he  could  not  refuse 
her  any  longer  and  told  her.  And  she 
told  her  people.  And  the  men  of  the 
city  said  to  Samson  on  the  seventh  day 
before  the  sun  went  down,  "What  is 
sweeter  than  honey?  And  what  is 
stronger  than  a  lion?  And  Samson  had 
to  admit  that  they  had  won  but  he  told 
them  they  could  not  have  done  so  fairly, 
and  if  they  had  let  his  wife  alone.  And 
so  he  paid  his  loss  by  going  to  a  place 
called  Askelon  and  there  slew  thirty  of  the 
Philistines  and  gave  their  clothing  to  the 
men  who  had  expounded  the  riddle.  And 
Samson  was  angry  at  the  way  he  had 
been  treated  by  his  wife  and  her  friends 
and  he  went  home  to  his  father's  house. 
And  Samson's  wife  was  given  to  another 
whom  he  had  used  as  his  friend.  And 
after  a  while,  in  the  time  of  wheat  har- 
vest Samson  went  to  visit  his  wife  and 
took  presents  with  him.  And  her  father 
met  him  and  claimed  that  he  thought  that 
after  what  she  had  done  Samson  utterly 
hated  her,  and  so  had  given  her  to  an- 
other. And  he  offered  to  give  Samson 
her  younger  sister  and  asked  if  she  was 
not  fairer  than  his  wife.  But  Samson 
was  disgusted  and  determined  to  do  the 
Philistines  all  the  damage  possible.  He 
caught  great  numbers  of  foxes  and  tied 
burning  brands  to  their  tails  and  set 
them  free  in  the  fields  of  ripened  grain. 
The  foxes  ran  through  the  fields  drag- 
ing  the  flaming  torches  and  setting  fire 
to  the  fields  and  stack  yards  as  they  ran. 
The  Philistines  said  "Who  hath  done 
this?  And  they  answered:  "Samson, 
the  son-in-law  of  the  Timnite,  because  he 
had  taken  his  wife,  and  given  her  to  his 
companion."  And  the  Philistines  came 
up,  and  burnt  her  and  her  father  with 
fire.      Now,   although    Samson   knew   his 
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wife  and  father-in-law  had  -not  treated 
him  properly,  he  determined  to  be 
avenged  for  their  death  on  the  Philis- 
tines, and  so  he  slew  many  of  them.  The 
Rible  says:  "He  smote  them  hip  and 
thigh  with  a  great  slaughter."  And  he 
went  and  dwelt  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock  in 
a  high  place.  And  the  Philistines  pre- 
pared to  war  against  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
And  the  men  of  Judah  said:  "Why  are 
ye  come  up  against  us  "  And  they  an- 
swered: "To  find  Samson  are  we  come 
up.  To  do  to  him  as  he  hath  .done  to  us." 
Then  three  thousand  men  of  Judah 
went  to  the  top  of  the  rock  where  Sam- 
son had  taken  refuge  and  said  to  Sam- 
son: "Knowest  thou  not  that  the  Philis- 
tines are  rulers  .over  us?"  What  is  this 
that  thou  hast  done  unto  us?"  And  he 
said,  "As  they  did  unto  me,  so  have  I 
done  unto  them."  And  they  said  to  him 
'•We  are  come  down  to  bind  thee,  that 
we  may  deliver  thee  unto  the  hand  of 
the  Philistines."  And  Samson  agreed 
to  let  them  bind  him  if  they  themselves 
would  not  strike  him,  and  that  they 
might  deliver  him  firmly  bound  unto  the 
Philistines.  And  this  was  done,  and  he 
was  bound  with  two  new  cords,  and 
brouhgt  from  the  rock  and  delivered  to 
the  Philistines.  And  when  they  saw  him 
they  shouted  against  him,  and  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  came  mightly  upon  him, 
and  the  cords  that  were  upon  his  arms 
became  as  flax  that  was  burnt  with  fire, 
and  his  bands  looseu  from  off  his  hands. 
And  he  found  a  new  jawbone  df  an  ass, 
and  seized  it.  The  Bible  says  he 
"slew  a  thousand  men  therewith."  After 
this  they  sought  to  take  him  at  Gaza. 
And  they  knew  he  was  in  the  city,  and 
waited  intending  to  take  him  at  day- 
break. 

But  Samson  got  up  at  midnight  and 
took  the  doors  of  the  gate  of  the  city 
and  the  two  parts  and  went  with  them, 
bar  and  all,  and  put  them  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, and  carried  them  up  to  the  top  of  a 
hill. 

After  Samson's  sad  experience  with  a 
Philistine  wife,  one  would  suppose  he 
would  be  slow  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  a  woman  connected  with  that 
wicked  people.  But  he  afterwards  loved 
a  woman  whose  name  was  Delilah. 

And  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  came 
up  unto  her  and  said:  'Entice  him,  and 
see  wherein  his  great  strength  lieth,  and 
by  what  means  we  may  prevail1  against 
him,  that  we  may  bind  him  to  afflict  him, 
and  we  will  give  thee  every  one  of  us 
eleven  hundred  pieces  of  silver."   (Every 


teacher  should  read  and  compare  for  his 
own  use,  Judges  16:6-31.) 

The  treachery  of  Delilah  and  the  weak- 
ness of  Samson  in  yielding  to  her  en- 
treaties have  been  the  theme  of  some  ,of 
the  world's  great  poems  and  operas. 
Sampson's  terrible  vengeance  upon  the 
foes  who  had  blinded  him  and  con- 
demned him  to  slavery,  resulting,  as  he 
knew  it  would,  in  his  own  death,  is  a 
fitting  climax  to  the  life  of  a  man 
deemed  the  strongest,  physically,  known 
to  sacred  history.  The  language  is  one 
of  the  clearest  and  most  dramatic  state- 
ments in  the  Bible. 

Lesson   24.    Solomon  the  Wise 

(For  the  Fourth  Sunday  in  August) 
Everybody  knows  more  than  anybody. 
We  believe  it  will  be  profitable,  particu- 
larly to  the  teaehers  themselves,  to  write 
a  story  from  the  Old  Testament.  We 
therefore  ask  every  teacher  in  the  second 
year's  division  of  the  First  Intermediate 
Department,  to  write  a  story  of  Solo- 
mon, for  his  class.  Please  send  your 
Stake  Board  member  in  this  department 
a  copy  of  your  story.  We  ask  that  each 
stake  department  Board  member  read 
the  stories  written  in  his  particular  stake 
and  send  to  George  M.  Cannon,  20  East 
South  Temple  street,  Salt  Lake  City, 
the  two  which  appeal  to  you  as  the  best, 
with  the  understanding  that  w«  are  at 
libertv  to  publish,  if  we  so  desire.  We 
ask  that  all  concerned  take  the  matter 
up  at  once  and  act  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible. 

Fourth  Year— "Lives  of  the  An- 
cient AposHes." 

LESSONS  FOR  AUGUST 
First  Sunday,  August  4 
Uniform  Fast  Day  lesson. 

Second  Sunday,  August  11 

Lesson  22.  .  Paul — Saul  of  Tarsus 

i 

References:     Acts  8:1-4. 

Aim:  Training  and  companionship  are 
mighty  influences  in  shaping  a  person's 
character. 

1.  Birth  and  Ancestry. 

2.  Scholastic  Training. 

(a)  At  Tarsus. 

(b)  Under  Gamaliel. 

3.  A  Roman  Citizen. 

4.  A    Persecutor    of    the    Followers    of 
Jesus. 
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(a)  His   bitterness. 

(b)  Witnesses  death  of  Stephen. 

Questions 

1.  Locate  Tarsus. 

2.  Why  was  Saul  called  a  Ben- 
jamanite? 

3.  What  kind  of  a  student  was  Saul? 

4.  What  kind  .of  Pharisee  was  he? 

5.  Explain  how  Saul  was  a  Jew  and 
also  a  Roman. 

6.  What  was  his  trade? 

7.  Under  what  great  teacher  did  he 
study? 

8.  How  did  he  feel  toward  the  follow- 
ers of  Christ? 

9.  Whose  death  did  he  witness? 

10.  Why  should  we  mot  condemn  him 
too  severely  for  the  part  he  took  in  this 
tragedy? 

11.  Show  the  effect  of  training  and 
companionship  on  Saul's  nature  and  be- 
lief. 

Note:  Although  the  reference  to  this 
lesson  is  brief,  the  introductory  incidents 
are  most  interesting  and  instructive. 
Consider  the  .effects  upon  Saul's  life  and 
character  of  the  influence  and  teachings 
of  good  parents  and  a  wise  teacher  like 
Gamaliel.  Also  the  value  of  a  good  ed- 
ucation and  learning  a  trade.  As  Saul 
was  an  example  of  sincerity  and  industry, 
make  the  application  that  in  the  lives  of 
the  children,  whether  in  school  or  at 
work,  they  should  always  do  their  best. 
In  witnessing  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen 
and  listening  to  his  inspired  testimony, 
and  beholding  his  glorified  face,  Saul 
surely  must  have  been  deeply  impressed. 
Consult  a  Bible  dictionary  for  description 
of  such  items  as  Tarsus,  Gamaliel,  Tent- 
making,  etc.,  if  time  permits. 

Third  Sunday,  August  18 

Lesson   23.     Saul's   conversion 

Reference:     Acts  9:1-22. 

Aim:  "Sincerity  of  purpose  leads  to 
truth." 

1.  Saul's  Enmity  Toward  Christians, 
(a)      His  zeal  in  persecution. 

2.  His  Journey  to  Damascus, 
(a)     Purpose. 

3.  His  vision. 

(a)     The    Lord's    Message. 

4.  Saul  and  Ananias. 

(a)  Ananias'  mission. 

(b)  Saul's   acceptance    of   the    Gospel 
Plan. 

Questions 

1.  Tell  about  Saul's  bitterness  against 
the  Church. 


2.  iWhat  was  the  one  thing  which 
saved  him  in  all  this  cruelty? 

3.  What  did  he  receive  from  the  High 
Priest  to  aid  him  in  persecuting  the 
Saints? 

4.  Where  was  he  going  to  find'  more 
men  and  women  to  persecute? 

5.  How  far  is  Damascus  from  Jeru- 
salem? 

6.  What  were  his  feelings  regarding 
his  work? 

7.  What  happened  on  the  road  to 
Damascus?  Tell  the  story  of  his  con- 
version. 

8.  Who   was   Ananias? 

9.  How   was   Saul   restored? 

10.  By  what  power  did  he  again  re- 
ceive   his    sight? 

Note:  The  reference  to  this  lesson  is 
delightful  reading.  Try  and  get  the  spirit 
of  it.  The  climax  is  reached  in  the 
glorious  mid-day  manifestation,  by  which 
Saul  was  humbled,  and  made  to  realize 
his  true  position.  During  the  three  day 
period  ,of  Saul's  blindness  and  fasting,  he 
surely  must  have  done  some  serious 
thinking,  and  truly  repented  of  his  form- 
er course.  Make  the  application  that  if 
the  children  are  ever  guilty  of  any  wrong 
doing  they  should  repent  of  it.  In  the 
calling  of  Ananias  to  administer  to  Saul 
for  the  restoration  of  his  sight,  and  to 
confer  upon  him  the  Holy  Ghost,  a 
double  blessing  was  bestowed,  which 
shows  the  value  of  the  ordinance  and  the 
authority  of  the  priesthood.  Try  and 
impress  this  upon  the  children.  Also 
remember  the  application  contained  in 
the  lesson,  that  in  the  conversion  of  Saul 
we  have  an  excellent  example  of  obed- 
ience to  the  first  principles  of  the  Gospel. 
If  necessary,  brief  descriptions  might  be 
given  of  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  and  the 
methods  of  traveling  in  those  days. 

Fourth  Sunday,  August  25 
Ltsson   24.    .  In    Another  School 

Reference:     Acts  9:22-31;   11:22-26. 

Aim:  True  intelligence  and  true  hap- 
piness are  found  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ;  or,  Faith  in  the  Gospel  is  the 
first  step  toward  true  knowledge,  and 
leads  through  sacrifice,  to  wisdom  and 
happiness. 

1.  With    Disciples    at    Damascus. 

(a)  Saul's    teachers  .compared. 

(b)  Receives   inspiration. 

2.  In  Solitude. 

(a)  Alone  with  God. 

(b)  Communion  with  Holy  Spirit. 

3.  Return  to  Damascus  and  Flight. 
fa)      Preaching. 

(b)     Friends   and   enemies. 

4.  With  Disciples  in  Jerusalem. 
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(a)  Change  after  three  years. 

(b)  How  received. 

(c)  Persecution  and  flight. 
5.     With  Barnabas  at  Antioch. 

(a)  How  called. 

(b)  His  first  appointment. 

Questions 

1.  How   do    Saul's    teachers    in    Dam- 
ascus compare  with  his  Jewish  teachers? 

2.  In  which  school  does  he  find  true 
wisdom? 

3.  How   did    Saul's    conversion    affect 
his  Jewish  friends? 

4.  Why  did  Saul  go  into  solitude? 

5.  What   other   prophets   sought    wis- 
dom in  solitude? 

6.  Why  did  Saul  leave  Damascus? 


7.  How  did  he  escape? 

8.  How  was  he  received  in  Jerusalem? 

9.  By  whom  was  he  recommended? 

10.  Why  did  he  leave  Jerusalem? 

11.  Who  called  him  to  labor  in   An- 
tioch? 

Note:  Among  the  impressive  incidents 
of  this  lesson  are  the  following:  1.  The 
spirit  and  zeal  that  Saul  threw  into  his 
work  after  his  conversion.  2.  His  mark- 
ed spiritual  development  and  his  broad 
view  of  the  Savior's  mission,  which  he  no 
doubt  acquired  during  his  retirement  in 
Arabia.  3.  His  miraculous  escape  from 
Damascus.  4.  The  noble  apostle  Bar- 
nabas, and  his  strong  friendship  for  Saul. 
5.  Returns  to  his  home  in  Tarsus.  6. 
His  first  mission  to  Antioch. 
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Primary    Department 

To  our  Workers:  No  doubt  every 
primary  teacher  has  often  sung  "Is 
there  anything  that  I  can  do  to  make  the 
kingdom  strong."  We  want  to  appeal 
to  you  to  take  advantage  of  the  splendid 
opportunity  now  yours  to  prove  your 
faith,  to  demonstrate  your  consistency 
and  your  desire,  by  works. 

"Was  Joseph  Smith  sent  ,of  God?"  is 
a  question  that  has  troubled  the  hearts 
of  thousands,  been  the  subject  of  count- 
less prayers,  and  as  one  has  made 
decision,  so  have  they  shaped  their 
future,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  for 
good  or  ill. 

Our  department  has  again  reached  the 
lessons  on  Church  History,  the  stories 
of  Angelic  appearances,  the  delivery  of 
heavenly  messages,  the  wonderful  ans- 
wers to  prayers,  the  bestowal  of  God's 
gifts,  of  His  authority  to  officiate  in 
saving  ordinances — in  brief  the  restor- 
ation of  a  true  knowledge  of  God  (to 
know  whom  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He 
hath  sent  is  life  eternal)  and  of  the  gos- 
pel plan  with  the  authority -necessary  for 
its  administration. 

If  Joseph  Smith  was  not  called  of  God, 
then  the  ordinances  being  performed  are 
of  no  avail,  we  have  not  been  "born 
again"  either  of  the  water  or  the  Spirit, 
the  heavens  are  still  as  brass  above  our 
heads,  our  worship  is  and  has  been  in 
vain,  and  we,  of  all  people,  are  the  most 
deluded.  On  the  other  hand — and  the 
picture  is  as  entrancing  as  the  negative 


is  depressing — if  Joseph  Smith  was  called 
of  God,  then  are  we  of  all  peoples 
the  most  blessed,  then  are  our  feet  plant- 
ed in  that  "strait  and  narrow  way  that 
leadeth  to  eternal  life,"  then  are  we  in 
the  enjoyment  .of  heavenly  gifts  for  we 
are  born  of  both  the  water  and  of  the 
Spirit  and  are  in  a  position  to  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  Jesus  whom 
He  hath  sent — and  we  know  Joseph 
Smith  was  called  of  God. 

Shall  the  children  of  your  class  come 
to  that  same  knowledge,  shall  they  en- 
joy similiar  blesings,  shall  they  gain 
ternal  life?  Much  depends  upon  how 
you  perform  your  duty  as  teacher  now. 

Will  you  rise  to  the  occasion,  become 
s,o  imbued  with  the  importance  of  this 
course  of  lessons,  so  full  of  the  testi- 
mony of  the  gospel  that  your  children 
cannot  but  feel  as  you  do,  nor  fail  to  re- 
cieve  impressions  upon  their  very  souls 
for  good  that  can  never  be  erased,  but 
be  as  glittering  gems  on  your  eternal 
diadem  witnessing  your  love  of  children, 
and  of  the'  Lord,  and  your  devotion  to 
duty? 

Get  the  little  book,  "From  Plowboy  to 
Prophet,"  read  other  books,  talk  with 
your  fathers  and  mothers  and  with  others 
who  have  had  experience  in  the  gospel 
and  received  testimonies  of  its  truth,  and 
study  and  pray  and  be  glad  you  have  so 
splendid  a  way  of  helping  "to  make  the 
kingdom   strong." 

We  have  assigned  but  three  lessons  for 
the  month,  as  undoubtedly  your  superin- 
tendencies  will   desire  the  use  of  one  of 
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its  Sundays  for  treatment  of  the  theme  of 
Independence  Day  or  Pioneer  Day,  either 
in  general  assembly  (without  class  work) 
or  as  a  special  class  lesson.  Suggestions 
for  such  exercises  have  been  printed  in 
the  columns  of  our  magazine  so  many 
times  in  past  years,  that  it  would  not 
seem  necessary  or  desirable  to  repeat 
them  here. 

LESSONS  FOR  JULY 

First  Sunday,  July  7 

Adapt  to  your  class  the  uniform  lesson 
for  July,  to  be  found  in  the  Superintend- 
ents' department,  and  make  it  strongly 
along  lines  of  testimony  and  thanksgiv- 
ing. 

Second  Sunday,  July  14 

Lesson  1.     The  Birth  and  Childhood  of 
Joseph  Smith 

Reference:  From  Plowboy  to  Prophet, 
pp.  1-6;  The  Latter-day  Prophet,  Chap- 
ter I. 

Aim:  God  manifests  His  love  for  His 
children  by  sending  a  prophet  to  restore 
the  gospel. 

Memory  Gem:  "Surely  the  Lord  God 
will  do  nothing,  but  He  revealeth  His  se- 
cret unto  His  servants  the  prophets." 

Introduction: 

1.  The  Christian  Era. 

a.  The  Church  and  the  Apostles. 

b.  Spread  of  Christianity. 

c.  Church  of  Christ  taken  from  the 

earth. 

2.  Birth  of  Joseph  Smith. 

a.  A  humble  home. 

b.  A  chosen  one  of  God. 

3.  Family. 

a.  Poor  but  honest  and  industrious. 

b.  Children's  help  needed. 

c.  Move  to  New  York. 

4.  Religious  Excitement. 

a.  Joseph,   now  fourteen  years  old, 

much  interested. 

b.  Desires    to    know    which    is    the 

true   Church. 

Point  of  Contact:  Let  us  name  some 
of  the  wonderful  prophets  who  lived  be- 
fore Jesus  came  to  the  earth.  Which  do 
you  particularly  love?  Which  of  these 
did  our  heavenly  Father  speak  to?  To- 
day we  are  going  to  learn  of  a  prophet 
just  as  wonderful  as  any  of  these  ancient 
prophets — one  whom  both  the  Father 
and  Jesus  visited.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
grandparents  may  have  known  this 
prophet  for  he  has  not  been  dead  such  a 
very  great  number  of  years,  and  he  lived 


in  our  own  United  States.  He  had  as 
important  a  work  to  do  as  any  of  the 
prophets  we  read  of  in  the  Bible.  Don't 
you  think  you  will  love  and  honor  him 
very  greatly? 

Introduction:  When  Jesus  was  no 
longer  upon  the  earth  whom  did  He  ap- 
point to  be  the  leader  of  His  church 
upon  the  earth?  Jesus  is  always  the 
leader,  the  head  of  His  Church,  but  he 
apoints  a  man,  who  is  a  prophet  of  God, 
to  represent  Him  upon  the  earth.  After 
Jesus'  death  the  apostles  carried  on  His 
work.  They  traveled  from  country  to 
country  bearing  the  glad  gospel  tidings, 
and  many  received  the  work  of  God  and 
were  baptized  and  became  members  of 
God's  church.  But  after  the  death  of  the 
apostles,  errors  crept  into  the  church, 
men  turned  away  from  God  and  taught 
the  ideas  of  man  instead  of  those  beau- 
tiful, pure  gospel  truths  Jesus  had  taught; 
they  lost  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the 
priesthood  was  taken  from  the  earth. 

So  eighteen  hundred  years  after  Jesus 
was  on  the  earth  there  were  many  dif- 
ferent churches,  each  claiming  to  be  the 
church  of  Christ. 

At  this  time  there  lived  in  Vermont  in 
the  little  town  of  Sharon,  a  poor  but 
happy  family  named   Smith. 

(For  story  see  "From  Plowboy  to 
Prophet,"  pp.  1-6.) 

Application:  How  many  love  Joseph 
Smith?  How  can  we  show  that  we  be- 
lieve in  him?  To  what  church  do  those 
who  believe  this  belong?  If  we  live  the 
laws  of  the  Church  whose-  people  are  we? 
How  many  have  been  to  fast  meeting? 
What  have  you  heard  people  say  there 
about  Joseph  Smith?  How  many  have 
heard  our  mamas  and  papas  say  that  they 
know  he  was  a  true  prophet?  How  many 
believe  as  they  do? 

Third  Sunday,  July  21 
Lesson  2.     Heavenly  Visitors 

Reference:  From  Plowboy  to  Prophet, 
pp.  7-9;  Latter-day  Prophet,  Chapter  II. 

Aim:  Rich  blessings  answer  the  prayer 
of  faith. 

Memory  Gem:  "If  any  of  you  lack 
wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  that  giveth 
to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not; 
and  it  shall  be  given  him." 

Song:  "Joseph  Smith's  First  Prayer," 
Sunday  School  Song  Book. 

Outline: 
1.     Joseph  in   Doubt. 

a.  Goes  to  the  Bible. 

b.  The  passage. 

c.  His  prayer. 
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2.     The   Glorious  Answer. 

a.  The  two  heavenly  Beings. 

b.  God's   voice. 

c.  Joseph's    question. 

d.  Jesus'  answer. 

Point  of  Contact:  What  do  you  do 
every  .night  before  going  to  bed?  How 
many  pray  in  the  morning?  At  what 
other  times  do  you  pray?  To  whom  do 
you  pray?  Why  do  you  pray?  If  you 
expect  your  prayers  to  be  answered, 
what  must  you  have?  Joseph  Smith  was 
very  much  in  doubt  about  something, 
and  oh!  he  wanted  to  know  the  truth  so 
badly!  Would  you  like  to  hear  what 
he   did? 

(For  storv  see  "From  Plowboy  to 
Prophet,"  pp.  7-9.1 

Application:  What  passage  of  scrip- 
ture caused  Joseph  to  pray  that  morn- 
ing? What  did  h.e  think  it  means?  I 
wonder  if  that  wonderful  event  would 
have  happened  had  Joseph  Smith  not 
prayed!  All  heaven  must  have  been  glad 
that  beautiful  morning!  How  much 
good  it  did  the  whole  world!  What 
message  did  the  answer  to  his  prayer 
bring  to  all  the  people  in  the  earth?  Why 
are  you  glad  about  it? 

Fourth  Sunday,  July  28 

Lesson  3.     Joseph  Visited  by  the  Angel 
Moroni 

Reference:  From  Plowboy  to  Prophet, 
pp.  10-19:  Latter-day  Prophet,  Chapters 
III,  IV. 

Aim:  The  Lord  proves  the  worth  of 
His   servants. 

Memory  Gem:  Be  true  to  truth,  fear- 
less of  man,  and  God's  blessings  are 
yours. 


Song:     "Dare  to  Do  Right." 
Outline: 

1.  Joseph  Tells  His  Wonderful  Story. 

a.  How  received. 

b.  Joseph's   courage. 

c.  Joseph's   prayer,   three   years   aft- 

erwards. 

d.  How  answered. 

2.  The   Angel's   Message. 

a.  Tells  of  the  golden  plates  hidden 

in  Cumorah. 

(1)  History  of  what  people. 

(2)  Gospel      teachings      on      the 

plates. 

b.  Joseph  to  translate. 

(1)      Book  .of  Mormon  to  go  to  all 
the  world. 

c.  Message  given  three  times. 

3.  The  Next  Day. 

a.  Moroni  again  appears. 

b.  Joseph   tells   his   father. 

(1)      Receives     sympathy    and    en- 
couragement. 

c.  Visits  the  Hill  Cumorah. 

(1)  Golden   plates   seen. 

(2)  Moroni's   instructions. 

Point  of  Contact:  What  hard  task 
have  you  had  to  do?  Did  you  keep  on 
trying  or  did  you  give  it  up?  Why  is  it 
best  to  keep  on  trying?  What  about  the 
next  hard  task,  even  though  harder  than 
the  first?  Joseph  Smith  had  a  very  won- 
derful but  hard  task  to  do.  Let  us  see 
how  the  Lord  found  out  if  he  was  brave 
enough  and  good  enough  to  do  it. 

(For  story  see  "From  Plowboy  to 
Prophet,"  pp.   10-19.1 

Application:  Each  one  has  a  mission 
to  perform,  be  it  ever  so  humble.  How 
can  we  prepare  ourselves  to  perform  our 
missions? 
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Second  Year 

LESSONS  FOR  AUGUST 

First  Sunday,  August  4 

Adapt   Uniform  Fast  Day  Lesson. 

Second  Sunday,  August  11 

"How  Bessie  Kept  the  Word  of  Wis- 
dom," a  child's  experience,  adapted  by 
lna  Johnson,  in  our  text  book,  page  99. 

Aim:     By  keeping  the  Word  of  Wis- 


dom    we     gain     physical     and     spiritual 
strength. 

Third  Sunday,  August  18 

"Daniel    and    His    Companions    in    the 
King's  Palace." 
Text:     Daniel    1. 
Aim:     Same  as  previous  lesson. 

Fourth   Sunday,   August  25 

"One   Result  of  Keeping  the  Word  of 
Wisdom,"  story  adapted  from  an  actual 
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experience,  by  Eva  Gardner,  page  106,  in 
our  text  book. 

Aim:     Same  as  previous  lesson. 

THE  AIM  FOR  THE  JULY  LESSONS 

The  most  important  part  in  the  prep- 
aration of  .our  lessons  is  the  aim.  It  is 
not  the  facts  of  the  lesson  with  which 
we  wish  to  impress  our  children.  It  is 
the  great  truth  which  it  contains  that  is 
vital.  The  whole  object  of  our  teaching 
should  be  to  help  the  children  to  live 
good  lives.  We  have  seen  teachers  work 
very  hard  with  children  to  help  them  to 
understand  that  certain  events  took  place 
in  Jerusalem,  or  Salt  Lake  City,  and  drill 
on  names  of  characters  in  the  story.  This 
is  a  waste  of  precious  time.  It  matters 
little  if  the  children  forget  such  non- 
essential details,  if  they  go  home  with 
a  desire  to  put  the  truth  of  the  lesson 
into   practice. 

The  aim  of  our  July  lessons  is:  Courage 
to  do  right  wins  the  favor  of  God  and 
man.  How  many  times  during  the  day 
a  little  child  has  to  test  his  courage!  We 
should  try  to  fill  our  lessons  with  the 
spirit  of  this  truth  that  when  the  test 
conies  for  the  child  to  act  he  will  have 
the  strength  to  do  the  right  thing  If 
we  study  earnestly  to  obtain  this  result 
our  lessons  will  be  very  much  more 
worth  while  to  the  children. 

The  lesson  on  Independence  Day  will 
lie  given  this  year  the  last  Sunday  in 
June.  W<e  will  consider  first  how  the 
aim  runs  through  this  lesson. 

1.  Reasons  for  coming  to  the  new 
country. 
The  poor  who  lived  in  the  crowded 
cities,  and  those  oppressed  by  kings  knew 
that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  brave 
the  dangerous  journeys  and  come  to  the 
new  country,  because  in  time  there  would 
be  advantages  for  their  children  as  well 
as  for  themselves.  The  aim  is  strongly 
brought  out  in  the  Pilgrims,  coming  for 
religious  liberty. 

It.     Hardships  endured. 

They  stayed  and  battled  with  the  ele- 
ments and  the  Indians  because  of  their 
courage  to  do  right. 

[II.     Struggles  for  independence. 

The  people  struggled  because  they  felt 
that  what  was  required  of  them  by  the 
king  of  England  was  not  right,  and  they 


had  the  courage  to  work  together  and 
light  for  liberty.  God  favored  them  and 
helped  them  to  win  their  victory. 

Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den 

I.  In  his  home. 
Daniel  was  taught  by  his  mother  that 

it  was  right  to  pray,  and  he  did  so  three 
times  a  day,  as  was  required  by  his 
people. 

II.  As  a  captive  in  Babylon. 
He   prayed  as  he  had  been   taught  by 

his  mother,  although  among  stranger's 
who  did  not  believe  as  he  did. 

God  blessed  him  because  he  did  what 
was  right,  and  the  king  favored  him. 

Even  punishment  by  death  did  not 
make  him  change  his  course  of  action, 
and  he  was  blessed  for  his  courage. 

Our  Pioneer  lesson  brings  out  just  as 
vividly  the  truth  we  wish  to  impress. 

I.  The   Saints  left  or  were  driven   from 
their   homes. 

They  endured  all  manner  of  hardships 
in  order  to  worship  God  as  they  knew 
they  should  do. 

II.  They  traveled  across  the  plains. 
Were  many  weeks  on  the  journey  and 

met  bravely   all   dangers   from   wild   ani- 
mals and  Indians. 

How  the  two  boys  met  hardships  and 
faced  them  bravely  should  be  studied 
carefully  so  that  the  children  can  be  led 
to   tell   about   them. 

The  pioneers  knew  that  it  was  right  to 
keep  the  Sabbath  day  holy,  and  although 
they  were  anxious  to  travel  as  fast  as 
possible  they  observed  it  and  were 
blessed  for  so  doing. 

III.     They   found  the  new  home. 

They  saw  nothing  desirable,  but_stayed 
because  their  leader  said,  "This  is  the 
place,"  and  they  knew  that  they  should 
do   what   their  leader  commanded. 

They  rested  on  the  Sabbath  day,  al- 
though it  was  needful  for  them  to  begin 
their  plowing  and  planting  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

If  practical  in  your  ward,  take  the 
children  to  visit  some  pioneers  and  honor 
them  in  some  way.  The  fourth  Sunday 
in  the  month  would  be  a  good  time  to 
make  the  visit;  or  it  might  be  planned 
to  entertain  one  or  two  pioneers  in  your 
class  room. 


Glad  Tidings 

By  Minnie  Ivcrson  Hodapp 
XXI 

THE   DOCTRINE   AND    COVENANTS 

You  already  know  how  we  came  to 
possess  the  Book  of  Mormon.  An- 
other book  also  lovingly  prized  is  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants.  It  came  to 
us  in  this  way :  When  Joseph  Smith 
the  Prophet  received  a  revelation  from 
the  Lord  to  the  church  or  any  member 
in  the  church,  he  was  commanded 
to  write  this  revelation  and  keep  a 
copy  of  it.  After  a  number  of  years, 
he  had  many  revelations  on  hand. 
So  he  put  them  all  together  into  one 
book  which  is  the  Book  of  Doctrine 
and  Covenants. 

This  book  is  the  word  of  the  Lord 
to  the  people  of  our  .day.  The  Church 
in  Conference  assembled  voted  to  sus- 
tain it  as  the  word  of  God. 

It  is  full  of  sacred  teaching  or  doc- 
trine. Also  it  contains  choice  promises 
in  regard  to  the  welfare  of  Zion  and 
the  saints.  These  promises  are  called 
"covenants." 

Thus,  according  to  its  message  and 
meaning  the  sacred  book  is  known  and 
entitled  "The  Doctrine  and  Coven- 
ants." 

As  with  the  Book  of  Mormon  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  must  be  read 
earnestly  and  with  intention  to  learn. 
It  treats  of  high  and.  holy  subjects 
such  as  faith,  repentance,  baptism,  the 
laying  on  of  hands  for  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  etc. 

The  spirit  of  truth  is  to  be  felt  in 


reading  the  thoughts  of  this  book.  I 
am  sure  it  is  divinely  given  to  you  and 
me.  Its  teachings  will  enlighten  our 
minds  and  enlarge  our  understandings 
if  we  will  seek  them  in  the  right  way — 
by  study  and  by  faith. 

The  Gleam  of  the  Silver  Star 

By  Annie  Malin 

III 

"I'm  afraid  I  never  will  get  her  in- 
terested in  anything,  "thought  Susie, 
as  she  neared  the  home  of  Mrs. 
O'Brien.  "She  just  seems  to  look 
clear  through  me  and  miles  further," 
she  had  said  to  her  mother  before  she 
started. 

Mrs.  Decker  was  a  bright-faced 
little  woman  who  was  devoted  to  her 
family  of  six  of  whom  Susie  was  the 
eldest. 

"How  would  it  be  if  I  were  to  go  to 
see  her?"  she  asked,  as  Susie  was 
getting  ready.  "Or  how  would  it  be 
to  take  the  baby  along,"  suggested 
Susie's  father.  "Oh,  she  has  a  baby 
of  her  own,"  answered  Susie,  "a  little 
boy  three  years  old  and  a  cute  little 
fellow,  but  she  never  even  smiles  at 
him.  If  it  were  not  for  Denny,  the 
other  boy,  1  don't  know  what  the  little 
thing  would  do.  I  don't  believe  she 
even  washes  his  face.  She  just  sits 
by  the  hour  and  twists  her  hands  to- 
gether in  her  lap,  and  takes  no  notice 
of  us  at  all." 

"Poor  woman,"  said  Mrs.  Decker, 
"she  must  be  aroused  from  that  state 
of  mind  or  she  will  lose  her  reason." 

The   mother's   thoughts   went   back 
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through  the  years  to  one  sorrowful 
day  when  one  of  her  own  little  ones 
left  her,  and  she  said  again,  "I  think 
I  must  go  and  call  on  her,  Susie." 

"Not  until  I  have  tried  a  while 
longer,''  said  Susie.  "I'd  like  to  win 
that  star  by  myself,  but  then,"  she 
said,  "It  won't  do  to  think  more  of 
the  star  than  of  the  poor  mother,  will 
it,  mammy?" 

"No  clear,"  was  Mrs.  Decker's  reply, 
as  she  kissed  the  bright  face,  "but 
remember  Grandma  Barlow's  advice 
about  the  "prayer  in  your  heart." 

"I  won't  forget,"  promised  Susie,  as 
she  threw  a  kiss  to  the  baby,  "111  just 
think  about  it  all  the  way." 

The  prayer  was  still  in  her  heart 
when  she  entered  the  O'Brien  home, 
where  she  was  greeted  with  joy  by 
Denny  and  the  baby,  and  civilly,  if 
indifferently,  by  their  mother. 

They  were  soon  playing  games  with 
the  babv  who  did  not,  however,  seem 
to  feel  his  usual  merry  self. 

Susie  told  stories,  and  did  every 
thing  she  could  think  of,  but  try  as 
she  would,  nothing  would  take  that 
heart-broken,  far-away  look  from  the 
woman's  face. 

At  last  the  visitor  made  up  her 
mind  that  it  was  no  use,  the  case  was 
one  for  more  wisdom,  and  experience 
than  she  had ;  so  she  decided  to  send 
her  mother  the  next  day,  and  as  she 
looked  again  at  the  sorrowful  figure 
in  the  old  rocker  her  heart  acked  with 
longing  to  help  her.  There  was  no 
thought  now  of  even  the  coveted 
silver  star, — just  a  desire  to  do  good. 

As  she  prepared  to  leave,  a  terrified 
scream  broke  from  the  lips  of  Mrs. 
O'Brien,  and  the  startled  girl  turned 
in  time  to  see  her  spring  from  her 
chair  and  snatch  the  baby  from  the 
floor  where  he  had  fallen  in  a  heap 
with  rolling  eyes  and  foaming  lips. 

"Oh,  my  darling,"  the  poor  woman 
sobbed,  "What  have  I  done?  It's  a 
punishment  for  the  hard  heart  of  me. 
Oh,  my  darling,"  mav  the  good  Lord 


forgive  me;  sure  it's  a  judgment  on 
me." 

"No  it  isn't!"  cried  Susie  ,who  had 
not  been  the  eldest  of  six  for  nothing. 

"Its  a  convulsion,  that's  what  it  is. 
He  must  have  a  hot  bath,  that's  what 
mother  did  for  our  neighbor's  baby. 
Quick,  Mrs.  O'Brien,  get  some  hot 
water,  and  Denny  run  for  mother  and 
tell  her  to  come  as  fast  as  she  can,  and 
to  send  for  a  doctor."  While  she  was 
talking,  Susie  had  not  been  idle.  See- 
ing the  distracted  mother  was  incap- 
able of  helping,  she  quickly  removed 
the  little  fellow's  clothing,  and  soon 
had  him  in  the  tub  of  hot  water  of 
which,  fortunately,  there  was  plenty. 
Moaning  and  praying  in  turn  the  poor 
woman  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  rolling  eyes  take  on  a  more 
natural  look  and  Susie  whispered  en- 
couragingly, "He's  better,  *Mrs. 
O'Brien ;  he's  coming  out  of  it  all 
right." 

By  the  time  Susie's  mother  and 
Denny  arrived,  the  child  was  regain- 
ing consciousness,  and  Dr.  Harding, 
who  soon  followed,  nodded  approving- 
ly as  he  saw  what  had  been  done. 

"I  couldn't  have  done  better  my- 
self," he  said ;  "he  will  soon  be  all 
right." 

"The  poor  mother  turned  to  Susie 
with  a  grateful  look. 

"Sure  'tis  the  young  girl  I  must 
thank,  then,"  she  said  with  a  sob.  "I 
could  never  have  done  a  thing  without 
her.  The  Lord  Himself  must  have 
sent  her,  praises  be  !" 

Dr.  Harding's  eyes  twinkled  as  he 
recognized  the  friend  of  his  little 
daughter  Mamie. 

"Well !  well !"  he  said,  smiling  at 
the  girl's  confused  face,  "another  Sil- 
ver Star  case,  as  I  live !  Well !  well !" 
Then  turning  to  Susie's  mother  he 
said,  "If  a  lot  of  our  club  women  who 
spend  their  time  playing  bridge  and 
gossiping  would  take  a  lesson  from 
these  girls  they  would  be  doing  some- 
thing worth  while." 

That  night  Susie  said  to  her  mother 
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"After  all,  mammy,  it  was  a  good 
thing  Mrs.  Day's  baby  took  that  con- 
vulsion, for  I  never  would  have  known 
what  to  do  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that." 

Mrs.  Decker  replied  quietly,  "It 
was  a  good  thing  my  little  daughter 
had  presence  of  mind,  and  a  prayer  in 
her  heart." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Susie,  as  she  kissed 
her  mother  goodnight,  "and  that  I 
have  the  best  little  mother  that  ever 
was ;  but  I  surely  did  remember  the 
prayer  that  time,  Mammy,  but  I  was 
scared." 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  club, 
Susie  said,  "I  haven't  Mrs.  O'Brien's 
name  yet,  but  I  believe  I'll  soon  get  it, 
for  she  seems  quite  different  and  the 
first  chance  I  get  I'm  going  to  ask  her 
for  it." 

"You'll  get  it,  dear,"  said  Grandma 
Barlow,  "but  even  if  you  never  do, 
the  joy  will  always  be  in  your  heart, 
for  a  good  deed  done  always  leaves  a 
glow." 

"And  father  says,"  added  Mamie 
Harding,  "that  you  probably  saved 
the  baby's  life,  because  the  poor  soul 
was  helpless.  And  he's  going  to  help 
her  get  better." 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  club  the 
girls  had  asked  Grandma  to  teach 
them  to  knit. 

"It  looks  so  cheerful,"  said  Mamie, 
to  see  your  needles  shine  and  hear 
them  click,  an.d  I  want  to  learn." 

"So  do  I,"  they  all  agreed.  So 
Grandma  had  suggested  that  they 
make  a  bright  colored  afghan  to  cover 
the  knees  of  poor  old  Mrs.  Taylor, 
Mamie's  old  lady,  as  the  girls  called 
her,  who  was  better  and  much  happier 
now  she  had  her  daughter  to  depend 
on.  So  they  had  brought  needles  and 
yarn,  and  were  soon  busy  learning  a 
new  accomplishment,  and  listening  to 
Grandma's  wise  and  entertaining  talk. 

"I  must  tell  vou  how  I  learned  to 


knit,"    she    said    when    they    were    all 
started  ;  "it  was  a  joke." 

"Do  tell  us,"  was  the  cry  of  the 
girls. 

"Well,"  said  Grandma,  "Debbie  Sta- 
cey  and  I  were  great  friends.  She  lived 
with  her  Grandmother  and  I  had  been 
given  permission  to  spend  the  after- 
noon with  her,  provided  I  took  my 
sewing  with  me  and  did  what  we  called 
my  new  stunt.  We  all  had  to  do  so 
much  every  afternoon,  and  both  Deb- 
bie and  myself  often  grew  tired  of 
sewing  seams,  which  had  to  be  just  so, 
or  we  had  to  unpick  them.  So  we 
decided  we  would  coax  Debbie's 
Grandmother  to  let  us  learn  to  knit 
that  afternoon.  She  got  us  some 
needles  and  yarn  and  set  us  to  work, 
to  our  delight,  and  we  worked  an 
hour.  Then,  to  our  dismay,  she  told 
us  to  lay  aside  our  knitting  and  finish 
our  stunt,  and  so,  to  our  disgust,  we 
had  to  sit  an  hour  longer  and  finish 
the  long  ,seams  before  we  could  go 
out  to  play.  "But  then,"  said  Grandma 
Barlow  with  an  amused  chuckle  at 
the  remembrance,  "we  had  learned  to 
knit  and  a  valuable  lesson  besides ; 
we  never  tried  to  shirk  again." 

The  girls  all  laughed  and  said  they 
were  glad  no  stunt  was  awaiting  them. 

"When  this  is  finished,"  said  Grand- 
ma, "I'll  teach  you  to  knit  socks.  If 
this  war  keeps  on  we  will  have  plenty 
to  do." 

A,s  they  said  "good-night,"  to  their 
president,  bright-eyed  Beckie  Lindsay 
cried  laughingly,  "Look  out,  little  girl 
by  the  winc'ow,  I'll  have  your  name 
yet !" 

Bettie  Barlow  added,  "Look  out 
cross  old  man  Rose,  Betty's  corning 
past  again  tomorrow." 

But  after  they  went  home,  Betty 
was  saying  to  herself,  "How  will  \ 
ever  get  the  name  of  that  awful  old 
man?" 

(To  be  continued) 
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Little  Tommy  Wright 
Sailed  a  big  kite. 
Into  the  big  blue  sky  ; 
The  kite  turned  'round 
And  fell  to  the  ground 
And  he  could  not  make  it  fly. 

Tommy  said,  as  he  stood, 
"This  kite  is  no  good, 
So  I'm  going  to  leave  it  here." 
Then  the  string  he  dropped, 
•     And  away  he  hopped 
To  tell  his  mother,  dear. 
Jesse  Lee, 
Age  11.  Afton,  Wyo. 

Who  will  Win  the  War? 

The  people  of  France  expect  much 
from  the  United  States  of  America. 
They  rely  very  much  on  Uncle  Sam  to 
win  this  great  European  conflict. 

Already  thousands  of  soldiers  are 
on  French  soil.  LTnited  States  airmen 
have  already  won  fame  on  both  the 
Italian  and  French  fronts.  The  sub- 
marine question  is  the  most  vital  ques- 
tion since  the  war  began.  But  now 
after  having  undergone  series  of  tests, 
the  U.  S.  naval  authorities  claim  that 
transport  ships  can  be  made  so  they 
will  be  unsinkable.  If  that  proves  true 
the  greatest  of  all  problems,  the  sub- 
marine question,  is  answered. 

Every  citizen  of  America  will  and 
must  do  his  part  to  help  the  soldier 
boys  at  the  front.  We  have  already 
oversubscribed  to  the  Liberty  Loan 
Bond,  Red  Cross  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Nearly  all  the  schools  are  buying  or 
have  bought  Thrift  Stamps. 

But  the  German  armies  will  fight  to 
the  bitter  end,  so  we  all  must  stand 
ever  true  to  our  dear  Red,  White,  and 
Blue. 

Will  God  permit  such  a  devilish  plan 
as  the  Kaiser's  to  be  carried  out?  Will 
the  Almighty  allow  these  murders  to 


go  on,  killing  women  and  children  and 
then  he  victorious?    I  say  No! 

Clyde  Pulsipher, 
Box  82,  Route  2,    Provo,  Utah. 

What  the  War  Necessitates 

On  April  6,  1917.  war  broke  out  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Germany. 
Little  did  we  realize  what  this  word 
"War, "meant. 

War  necessitates  economy.  Econ- 
omy means  many  things  by  itself.  It 
means  we  must  quit  our  wasteful  hab- 
its in  our  food  and  also  our  dress. 

War  necessitates  much  sacrifice, 
sorrow  and  bloodshed.  Above  all  to 
win  this  war  we  must  put  our  trust  in 
our  heavenly  father,  and  live  better 
lives. 

War  necessitates  that  our  boys  who 
are  engaged  in  fighting  must  put  their 
trust  in  God  and  pray  night  and  morn- 
ing for  protection  that  they  might  re- 
turn home  once  more  in  safety. 

Dott  Lowder. 
Box  167  R.  F.  D.  3, 

Harrisville,  Utah. 

May 

Merry,  rollicking,  frolicking  May 
Into  the  woods  came  skipping  one  day. 
She  teased  the  brook  till  he  laughed 

outright, 
And  gurgled  and  scolded  with  all  his 

might ; 
She    chirped    to    the   birds    and    bade 

them  sing 
A  chorus  of  welcome  to  Lady  Spring; 
And  the  bees  and  the  butterflies  she  set 
To    waking    the    flowers    that    were 

sleeping  yet. 
She  shook  the  trees  till  the  buds  look- 
ed out 
To  see  what  all  the  trouble  was  about ; 
And   nothing   in   nature   escaped   that 

day 
The   touch    of   the   life-giving   bright 

young  May.  Alda  Wilson, 

Age  13  Panguitch,  Utah. 
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The  Word    of    Wisdom 

There  was  once  a  birthday  party  at 
which  a  select  company  of  children 
were  present.  Among  them  was  a  little 
five  year  old  girl  from  a  Latter-day 
Saint  family.  When  tea  was  set  she 
said,  "Please  ma'am,  I  do  not  drink 
tea."  At  her  request  a  cup  of  milk 
and  water  took  the  place  of  tea.  A 
school  teacher  who  was  present  was 
so  surprised  to  hear  a  little  child  talk 
like  this  that  she  asked  her  many  ques- 
tions. In  answer  to  her  question, 
"Why  do  you  not  drink  tea,"  the  child 
replied,  "Because  I  am  a  little  Mor- 
mon Saint."  The  school  teacherdidnot 
understand  but  the  little  girl  explained 
that  she  was  a  Latter-day  Saint  and 
they  did  not  drink  tea.  When  asked 
if  her  father  was  a  Latter-day  Saint 
and    drank    milk   and    water    she   said 

"Oh,  yes !  Papa  is  a  good  saint  and 
never  drinks  tea."  When  asked  about 
her  mama  she  said  she  went  to  meeting 
but  she  guessed  she  was  not  a  Saint 
because  she  drank  tea. 

Forrest  Holt, 
255  Patterson  Ave., 

Ogden,  Utah. 

The  Flowers 

The  flowers  are  here. 

Oh  how  beautiful  they  are!  They 
are  little  messengers  of  love. 

I  like  to  pick  them  for  they  make 
me  glad  and  happy.  Our  Heavenlv 
Father  made  them  for  His  chldren  ; 
and  I  thank  Him  for  His  goodness. 

Aldythe  Belnap, 
Age  6  Almo,  Idaho. 

My  War  Garden 

Now  every  good  loyal  American 
should  help  save  food  by  having  what 
we  call  a  "War  Garden."  So  I  will 
tell  all  I  can  about  mine. 

When  spring  came  and  it  was  time 
for  farmers  to  plow  and  plant  their 
seeds.     I    spaded    some    ground    and 


Age  11 


planted  my  seeds.  I  had  Peas,  P>eans, 
Radishes,  Lettuce  and  Turnips.  Every 
day  I  watered  them.  When  they  were 
starting  to  peep  above  the  ground 
weeds  began  to  grow.  I  hoed  the 
weeds  up.  It  wasn't  very  long  before 
I  had  quite  a  nice  little  garden. 

In  the  summer  my  war  garden  was 
so  successful  that  I  was  able  to  sell 
vegetables  and  after  a  while  I  had 
enough  money  to  buy  me  some  Thrift 
Stamps. 

Eugena  Vawdrey, 
Age  10  Draper,  Utah. 

Spring 

The  buds  are  slowly  blooming, 
The  birds  are  singing  gay, 

All    nature    is    rejoicing, 

'Cause  spring  is  here  to-day. 

The  Magpies  chatter  loudly. 
The  meadow-larks  sing  sweet, 

The  robins  chirp  so  gayly. 
While  we  walk  up  the  street. 

All  nature  is  rejoicing, 

Each    thing,    both    large    and 
small, 
Each  doing  its  full  duty. 
To  greet  us,  one  and  all. 

Julia  Home. 
Age  13  Almo,  Idaho. 

Leaving  my  Old  Home 

In  one  corner  was  a  long  row  of 
trees  which  furnished  excellent  shade, 
and  winding  in  and  out  among  them 
was  a  clear  little  stream.  The  horses 
were  copping  the  short  spring  grass 
and,  as  I  neared  the  pasture,  a  small 
grown  pony  came  trotting  toward  me. 
I  patted  its  head  playfully.  Hew  f 
hated  to  leave  this  merry,  playful, 
creature!  We  had  been  together  for 
hours  at  a  time,  as  we  rode  through 
the  surrounding  counrrv,  and  I  Knew 
that  I  would  miss  him.  !  gave  him  a 
farewell  oat  and  then  turne  I  away. 
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When  I  came  to  the  wooden  gate,  T 
leaned  upon  it  and  glance*)  toward 
the  square  white  house  standing 
among'  the  trees  and  rosebushes. 

There  the  roses  had  bloomed,  the 
birds  had  sung,  and  I  had  played  for 
many  years.  Trees  bordered  the  nar- 
row path  which  led  to  the  gate  and  in 
June  the  roses  would  bloom  giving  a 
dash  of  color  to  the  scene. 

I  would  walk  up  the  path  and  into 
the  house  wherein  I  had  played,  eaten, 
laughed,  and  cried  as  a  little  child. 
How  well  I  remembered  every  little 
incident!  I  wondered  if  I  should 
•Jove  a.  new  home  as  .dearly  as  L  did 
my  old  one.  Here  I  had  learned 
many  childhood  lessons  and  I  felt  a 
Lump  come  into  by  throat  as  I  thought 
of  leaving  and  going  to  a  home  with 
no  childhood  memories.    ■ 

Thora  Empey, 
Age  14  View,  Idaho. 

Doing  her  Bit 

Altho'  I'm  most  too  young  to  fight, 
Or  shoulder  a  gun  like  Jack ; 

If  I  would  buy  enough  Thrift  Stamps, 
'Twould  help  to  bring"  him  back. 

I'd  hate  to  be  a  slacker, 

By  not  doing  my  bit ; 
So  I  might  as  well  begin  to  work, 

Altho'  it  takes  the  grit. 

Five  nickels  do  not  seem  so  much. 
But  we  spend  one    each  day ; 

Now  let's  save  every  one  we  can, 
We'll  find  that  it  will  pay. 

Joseph  Johnson, 

Age  11.  Burlington,  Wyo. 

March  Puzzle 

ANIMALS  OF  UTAH 


WINNERS 

Virgil  Camp,  Pleasant  View,  R.  F. 
I).  No.  1,  Idaho. 
Leila  Gaily,  Kaysville,  Utah. 
Erma  Hendricks,  Oxford,  Idaho. 

April  Puzzle 

MIXED  UTAH   PUZZLE 


1.  Fillmore. 

2.  Peale. 

3.  Escalante. 


4.  Washington. 

5.  Farming. 

6.  1  lemlock. 


1 .  Badger. 

2.  Fox. 

3.  Sheep. 


4.  Horse. 

5.  Lynx. 

6.  Weasel. 


WINNERS 

Cleone  Amundson,  Stockton,  Utah. 

Leonard  Christensen,  P.  O.  Box  45. 
Shelley,  Idaho. 

Thora  Empey,  View,  Cassia  Co.,  Ida. 

Forrest  Holt^  255  Patterson  Ave.,  Og- 
den,  LTtah. 

Julia  Home.  Almo,  Idaho. 

Pearl  Jefifery. 

Joseph  Johnson,  P.  O.  Box  58,  Bur- 
lington, Wyoming. 

Tesse  Lee,  Afton,  Wyoming. 

Dott  Lowder.  Box  167,  R.  F.  D.  No. 
3,  Harrisville,  Utah. 

Clarinda  McCullough,  Delta.  Utah. 

Lilah  Nicholas,  Box  13.  Moroni,  Utah. 

Editha  Rich,  Pingree,  Idaho. 

Eugena  Vawdrey,  Draper,  Utah. 

Alda  Wilson,  Panguitch,  Utah. 

HONORABLE   MENTION 

Gladys  Allen.  Paradise.  Utah. 
Trene  Belnap,  Almo,  Idaho. 
Leah  Burmester,  (no  address"). 
Lora  Bowen,  Spanish  Fork,  Utah. 
Lorenzo  R.  Davis,  Carey,  Idaho. 
Vera  De  Graw,  Jerome,  Idaho. 
Dora  Finch,  Goshen,  Utah. 
Vear  Higginson,  Hatch.  Idaho. 
Vernon  Higbee,  Wilford,  Idaho. 
Ivv  Towett.  Medicine  Hat.  Canada. 
Adeline  Millard,  Moreton.  Idaho. 
Retha  Peterson.  OakviHe,  Utah. 
Afton    Spillsbury,   Toquerville,   Utah. 


FLowms 


I'rizes  of  books  will  be  given  to  the 
first  ten  of  those  under  17  who  cor- 
rectly solve  the  above  puzzle  and  send 
us  the  best  article  of  not  to  exceed  two 
hundred  words,  or  poem  of  not  to  ex- 


ceed twenty  lines,  on  any  subject.    An 
swers  must  be  in  by  June  30.  Address, 
Puzzle     Editor,    Juvenile     Instructor, 
Room  202,   L.   D.   S.    Church    (  >ffke 
Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


looking  out  at  the  ^J)  and  ^\^V  • 

Then  Tommy  put  on  his  ffvl     and  crept  into  his 

and  began  to  dy.  \      Tommy !  "  said 


Molly,  "  what  ails  you  ?     You  cry  all  the  time! ' 
'  Well,"  said  he,  "  what  was  that  noise  we  heard 
at  ^<s#^3>/l  ,  like  a    f|/~^7v    >  1  hat  was  a 

.     "  Don't  you  know 


litt/i 


-JL-  » like  a 
e  echo-horse,"  said 


4*  I    thin.' 


how  we  used  to  make  echoes,  up  at  Uncle  Ned's 
? '        But  Tommy  shook  his 
't  was   a     &$&>  >  or  a 
!  *    he  said.W  "Or  a 


or  a 


said  Molly.  "  No," 
said  Tommy,  "it  was  something  I 
was  afraid  of ! '  'Well,  we  need  n't 
care  what  it  was,"  said  Molly,  "  for  the  stewardess 
said  we  would  be  home  tomorrow.  See !  she 
has  been,  in  and  'most  packed  our  .ij35||ijL,  and 


June  191S 


DEAR   LITTLE   SHEILA 
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hung  our  fl|  -j  on  the  J^9ff   »  and  set  our 
and^^j^^all  ready  to  pot  on.'*    But  Tommy  was 
asleep,  the  £  0  still  on  his  face,  and  Molly  went 
to  sleep  too.       The  next  thing  they 


W1^ 


knew  the^t    4^  was  shining  in,  and 

the    d8k      stood  ready  to  help  them 

ey  could  hear  the 

,  andwagons  rolling,  and 

And   JL  began  to  dance 


ringing  on  the" 
P^^^^  barking. 

anashout,  "Oh,  we've  got5' home!     Good-by, 
old    sea!     Gocd-by,    old  .jgUfcJ    Good-by, 
naughty  old  Sheila  !     I  sha'n't  see  you    again  !  * 
'  Any  passengers  here  for  me?  "  called  a  big  glad 
voice  right  in  the  room,  and  there  stood  Uncle  Ned  ! 
The_next  minute  the    4PI  had 
on  his    JiiKr?.,and 
in  a  jiffy  Tommy 
were  in  Uncle  Ned's 
and    Tommy  was  saying,  "We 
had  a  naughty  little   mfa*tf&   on 
the  ^Mm^  ,  and  I  never  shall  want  to  see  her 


again ! "   "Oh,  yes,  you  will ! "  laughed  Uncle  Ned. 


Logical 

Many  speeches  may  be  compared  to  a 
wheel — the  longer  the  spoke,  the  greater 
the  tire. 

This  Leaves  Us  Cold 

If  an  ice  wagon  weighs  1.000  pounds 
and  the  ice  in  the  wagon  weighs  2,000 
pounds,  what  does  the  man  on  the  rear 
of  the  wagon  weigh? 

Answer:     Ice. 

Fishing 

The  sad-looking  man  at  the  corner 
table  had  been  waiting  a  long  time  for 
his  order.  Finally  his  waiter  approached 
and,  with  a  flourish,  said,  "Your  fish  will 
be  coming  in  a  minute  or  two  now,  sir." 
The  sad  man  looked  interested.  "Tel! 
me,"  he  said,  "what  bait  are  you  using?" 

I 
Some   Rattler 

Recently  a  man  bought  a  second  hand 
automobile,  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
cripple  on  four  wheels  rather  than  a 
pleasure  vehicle.  He  was  describing 
some  of  the  patient's  symptoms  to  a 
friend. 

"I  take  it,  then,  that  she  rattles  a  good 
deal  when  you  run  her?" 

"Rattles!"  said  the  owner  of  the  car. 
"She  sounds  like  a  skeleton  having  a 
shaking  fit   on   a  tin   roof!" 

He  Inherited  It 

The  school  teacher  had  punished  Tom- 
my so  often  for  talking  during  school 
and  the  punishments  had  been  so  appar- 
ently without  effect  that  as  a  last  resort 
she  decided  to  notify  Tommy's  father  of 
his  son's  fault.  So,  following  the  de- 
portment mark  on  his  next  report  were 
these  words: 

"Tommy  talks  a  great  deal." 

In  due  time  the  report  was  returned 
with  his  father's  signature  and  under  it 
was  written: 

"You  ought  to  hear  his  mother." 


Brighter  Now 

First  Scout:     "Suppose  you  were  in  my 
shoes.     What  would  you  do?" 
Second  Scout:     "I'd  shine  them." 

The  Size  Made  Si  Sigh 

Si:  "Gosh!  my  watermelons  are  twice 
as  large  as  yourn." 

Hank:  "There  you  go,  Si,  mistaking 
my  strawberries  for  watermelons." 

Duffle 

What  is  the  difference  between  an  ele- 
phant and  a  microbe? 

One  carries  a  trunk,  ana  the  other  the 
grip. 

A  High  Liver 

"Oh,  mama,  baby  is  trying  to  eat  a 
lump  of  coal." 

"Mercy!  That  child  never  got  his  ex- 
pensive tastes  from  my  side  of  the  family, 
I'm  sure." 

Not   So    Severe 

"I  can't  find  any  old  clothes  to  put  on 
the   scarecrow,"  said  Farmer  Corntossel. 

"You  might  use  some  of  the  fancy  duds 
our  boy  Josh  brought  home  from  col- 
lege," suggested  his  wife. 

"I'm  only  tryin'  to  scare  crows:  not 
to  make  'em  laugh  themselves  to  death." 
— Exchange. 

Not  to  be  "Licked." 

A  frivolous  young  English  girl,  with 
no  love  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  once 
exclaimed,  at  a  celebration  where  the 
American  flag  was  very  much  in  evi- 
dence: 

"Oh,  what  a  silly-looking  thing  the 
American  flag  is!  It  suggests  nothing 
but  checkerberry  candy." 

"Yes,"  replied  a  bystander,  "the  kind 
of  candy  that  has  made  everybody  sick 
who  ever  tried  to  lick  it." — Exchange. 


I  Walker's  Patriotic  White  Sale 
I  Now  Under  Rousing  Headway 

1  This  stirring  event,  which  includes  our  annual  June  Sale  of  White, 

|  comes  at  an  opportune  time — just  when  a  heavy  cotton  shortage  is  an- 

|  nounced — before  cotton  prices  go  up  again — just  before  railroad  rates 

|  advance. 

For  a  Whole  Year  We  Have 
Been  Buying  For  This  Event 

I      And  now  you  will  buy  at  old  prices,  many  of  them  less  than  manufac- 
|      turer's  prices  now. 


Fascinating  Reading  for  Sunday  or  Quiet  Hours 

Of  recent  years  various  expeditions,  American  and  foreign,  have  been  at  work  in  Bible  lands, 
unearthing  all  sorts  of  astonishing  facts  regarding  the  life  of  the  early  Christians.  The  result 
of  their  labors  is  now  reported  in  an  intensely  interesting  volume, 

THE  NEW  ARCHEOLOGiCAL  DISCOVERIES 

by  Prof.  Camden  M.  Cobern:  who  is  not  only  an  expert  at  unearthing  buried  treasure,  but  a 
master  of  fascinating  narrative.  His  pages  are  as  thrilling  as  romance  and  as  readable  as  a 
novel,  and  they  bring  you  facts  of  the  most  surprising  kind  regarding  the  life  and  times  of  the 
primitive  Church. 

Astonishing  Parallels  between  ancient  and  Modern  Life  Egtf&^^^^X1&?E»£ 

contracts,  mortgages,  etc.,  reveal  to  us  that 
The  High  Cost  of  Living  was  Enormous  in         Preparedness   was   a   Slogan   in   Pharaoh's   Day 
Biblical   Times  and    conscription    was    advocated    by    many    as    being 

Three    days'    earnings    went    for    a    bushel    of    beans,        a  better  safeguard  than  reliance  on  a  volunteer  array. 

ansmaall"0cnhicke^ageS  °f  '  'ab°"r  W°U'd  n0t  purchase       Excess    Profits    and    War    Taxes    Worried    the 

Nero's   Palace    Had    Elevators   and    Hot   Air  „,          „      .  .    .      Ancient  Jews 

TT      -•  Trusts  nourished   and  made   huge  sums  while  taxation 

seating  t0    carry    on    the    imperial     government  was  levied  even 

to  say   nothing  of  a  revolving  dining-room,  a  mechan-  on  necessities. 

ical    water-pump,    and    an    elaborate   organ    with    pipes,  __.       '            '      .             _        _,.                .  -,         „ .  , 

stops,   etc.  Woman  s  Rights  a    1  wo-lnousand-iear-Uld 

Graft  and  Corruption  Ran  Riot  Under  Caesars  Problem 

and   Ptolomies  ^    newly   discovered    play    of    Euripides'    tells    us    how 

t,  ....                          _                  ,            j     .               ...             ,  suffragettes  of  his  day  revolted   against  man,  seized  the 

Politics     was     a     recognized     road     to     wealth,     and  gover*ment,  and  o{  t£e  result. 
frauds    of    all    kinds    were    constantly    worked    on    the 

toiling  masses.  The    Servant    Question    a    Burning    One    When 

Millionaires  Dodged  Their  Taxes  in  Rome  and  Cleopatra   Reigned 

Alexandria  They   demanded   days   off   and    other   privileges   or    re- 

by   making   false   returns  and   got  out  of  paying  their  fused   to  work,   and   were  quite  as  independent  as  the 

inheritance    duties    by    employing    shrewd    lawyers    to  help  of  today, 
prepare   their  wills. 

A  Big  Book,  Handsomely  Illustrated,  732  pages,  $3.00;   by  mail,  $3.16 

SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  BOOK  STORE,  44  East  on  So.  Temple,  SaltLake  City 

SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


OWNED  BY  THE 

SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS 


A  BOOK  STORE 
THAT  YOU  CAN 
BE    PROUD    OF 


Sunday  School  Union 
Book  Store 

44  EAST  ON  SOUTH  TEMPLE 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 


A  NEW  LOT  OF 

Doctrine   and 
Covenants 

and 

Pearl  of  Great 
Price 

COMBINED 

Vest  Pocket  Edition 

JUST  IN 

A  mighty  fine  present  for  the 

Soldier  Boy 

PRieE  $1.25 

SUNDAY    SCHOOL    UNION 

BOOK  STORE 

44  East  on  South  Temple 

Salt  Lake  City 


Good  Way  to  Help 

the  FOOD 

ADMINISTRATION 

Use 

CALUMET 
BAKING 
POWDER 

with  Corn  and  Other 
Coarse  Flours 

You  will  save  wheat  for 
the  Government.  You  will 
save  time  and  trouble  for 
yourself.  You  will  be  sure 
of  satisfactory  results. 

The  Government  has  se- 
lected Calumet  Baking 
Powder  for  the  ARMY  and 
NAVY. 

War-Time  Recipe  Book 
Free — send  for  it  today. 

Calumet  Baking 
Powder  Co. 

4100  FILLMORE  ST. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


—  Until  JULY  1st,  then 
The  Juvenile  Instructor 
i  will  be  $1.25 


RENEW      NOW 


Practically  every  periodical  published  in  the  United  States  has 
been  forced  to  raise  its  price  of  subscription  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  We  have  kept  The  Juvenile  at  one  dollar  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

But  we  can  no  longer  continue  at  this  low  price.  Because  of 
war  conditions  which  have  so  greatly  increased  the  cost  of  paper, 
ink  and  labor,  it  has  become  necessary  to  make  a  slight  advance  in 
the  price  of  The  Juvenile  Instructor.  The  new  rate — $1.25  a  year 
— goes  into  effect  July  1,  1918. 

All  new  subscriptions  and  renewals 
will  be  accepted  up  to  July  1,  at  the  old 
price  of  ONE  DOLLAR.  Save  25  cents 
by  sending  yours  today. 

As  in  the  past,  the  outlined  lessons  of  every  department  of  the 
Sunday  School — so  necessary  for  every  officer  and  teacher — will 
appear  in  all  future  issues. 

In  addition,  the  inspiring  editorials  of  President  Smith,  and 
articles  of  timely  interest  by  other  leading  men  will  continue  as  reg- 
ular features. 

There  will  also  be  the  usual  stories  for  children,  the  puzzle 
page  and  all  the  other  interesting  material  which  goes  to  make  up 
tbis  Indispensable  Home  Magazine. 

Mail  Your  Order  TODAY 

The  Juvenile  Instructor 

44  East  on  South  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


□fctife: 


Storm 


when  you  look  sadly  over  your 
fields  of  ruined  grain,  it  will  be  too 
late  to  think  of  what  a  comfort  a 

|    Hail  Insurance    ( 
Policy 

in  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

would  have  been.  The  time  to 
think  about  such  things  is  right 
now  before  the  storm  comes.  Hart- 
ford Hail  Insurance  costs  little  and 
will  add  much  to  your  peace  of 
minu.  May  we  talk  to  you  about  it? 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.,  State  Agents  I 

22   MAIN,    SALT    LAKE  CITY,   UTAH 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIlllKIIIIIINIIIIIIIIIIIlllfp 


AGENTS  $60  WEEKLY 

ZTT;-- '77s"  Robinson  Folding  Bath  Tub 


Big  Seller. 
Costs  little,  no  plumbing,  little 
oiJ)6°-  '  water         Weight    15    pounds, 

folds  into  small  roll.     Full  length  baths,  far  better  than  tin 
tubs.     Guaranteed  10  years      $10  a  day  easily  made. 

Write  for  free  tub  offer  [484 1  ] 

Robinson  Cabinet  Mfg.  Co. 

Factoriei  Bldg.,  Toledo 


Are  You 
Losing 
Stock 


THIS  TAG  PREVENTS  LOSS 


If  you  prevent  the  Ion  of  a  single  steer, 
by  tagging  your  stock  with  Perfect  Ear 
Tags,  you'll  save  the  cost  of  all  the  tags 
you  use.  The  Perfect  Ear  Tag  is  com- 
manding attention  of  alt  stockmen.  It  is 
light  in  weight — made  of  aluminum;  non- 
corrosive  ;  non-poisonous ;  readily 
attached  with  one  operation  |  has  liberal 
room  for  name  and  address  of  owner, 
number,  etc. 

FOR  CATTLE.  SHEEP  AND  HOGS 

SALT  LAKE  STAMP  CO. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  LTAH 


Send  for  Free  Samples 


SAVE 


'WS.S. 

m»  SAVINGS  STAMPS 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


SERVE. 


L.  D.  S.  GARMENTS 

1918 — Spring  and  Summer  Price  List — 1918 
This   list    cancels   all    previous   quotations. 

11a  Light    weight,    unbleached    cotton 91.21 

12a   Light  weight,  bleached  cotton 1.2! 

13a  Medium  weight,  unbleached  cotton 1.51 

14a  Medium  weight,  bleached  cotton 1.* 

ISa  Heavy  weight,  unbleached  cotton 2.» 

16a  Heavy   weight,    bleached   cotton 2.d 

18a  Lisle,   mercerized,   medium  weight 2.6! 

19a  Medium  weight,  part  wool 2.fii 

20a   40%   wool,   medium   weight 3..'' 

21a  Plain  spun   worsted 3.71 

22a  All   wool,   heavy  weight 5.21 

Postage    extra.      Average    shipping    wt.,    20    oz« 

Garments    marked    for    -Or    per    pair 

We    will    make   Garments    with   double    back    to 

25c  extra 

Sizes:     Breast,    34-44;    length,    54-64.      Large 
sizes,  25c  extra. 

BILLINGS     MERCANTILE    ASSOCIATION 
415  North  10th  West  Si.,       Salt  Lake  City.  Utal 


PRINTING 


BINDING 


ENGRAVING 


r 


i_ 


ARROW       PRE 


OFFICE  SUPPLIES 


OFFICE  FURNITURE 


I  VISITORS   WELCOME  | 

The  largest  Printing,  Binding  and  Office  Supply  establishment  in  Utah,  Idaho,  Wyoming  and       | 

=  Nevada.     Come  in  and  examine   our  facilities.  = 

as 

=§  We  fill  mail  orders  promptly 

|       62-66  WEST  SECOND  SOUTH  SALT  LAKE  CITY      [ 

IMUIIIIIIIIIIIIIUIIIUIUIUIIIIIU IIHllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIUti 

SAy  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


HOME  GARDENING 

VEGETABLES    AND   FLOWERS 


By  BENJAMIN  F.  ALBAUGH 

A  most  interesting  book, 
descriptive  of  the  kind  of 
gardening  Americans  are  just 
beginning  to  practice,  and 
told  in  a  way  which  creates 
on  the  part  of  the  reader  an 
irresistible  desire  to  go  and 
do  likewise."  The  author  re- 
counts simply  his  own  ex- 
periences in  'growing 
things"  in  his  little  backyard 
garden,  and  assumes  a  total 
ignorance  of  gardening  on 
the  part  of  the  beginner. 
The  information  is  so  classi- 
fied that  the  most  hopelessly 
city-bred  individual  can  be- 
come successful  by  following 
the  instructions  given.  The 
author  not  only  tells  how  to 
produce  a  phenomenal 
amount  of  vegetables  from  a 
small  plot  of  earth,  but  also 
explains  the  secret  of  pro- 
ducing them  earlier  than  they 
generally  appear  on  the  mar- 
ket, thus  getting  better  prices 
and  finding  a  readier  sale  for 
them. 


Simple,  Non-Technical. 
Easy  To  Understand 


Price  75c,  by  Mail  82c 

Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store 

THE  BOOK  STORE  SALT  LAKE  CITY 
44  EAST  ON  SOUTH  TEMPLE  STREET 


SAY  THAT  VOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


^N 


WALTEI?      A.    KEI?I? 
52U      SO.     I    I  TH      E    ! 


They're  Always 
Good 

Those  products  that  are  packed  under 
that  best-known  western  label — 

PIERGES 

You  like  Pierce's  Tomatoes,  Pierce's 
Catsup,  Pierce's  Pork  and  Beans  and 
other  products. 

PACKED  AND  BAKED  BY 

UTAH  CANNING  CO. 


"The  Daddy  of  'Em  All" 


OGDEN  SINCE  1888 


Marvelous  Growth  of  the  Inter-Mountain  Life  Insurance  Co. 

BEGAN  BUSINESS  AUGUST  1st,  1911 

fear  Ending        Insurance  in  Force 

JANUARY   1.1912.   $312.000  00 

JANUARY  1,  1913,  $1,556,000.00 

JANUARY  1.  1914.  $4,006,811.00 

JANUARY  1,1915.  $5,076,950.00 

JANUARY   1,  1916,  $5,381,502.00 

JANUARY  1,  1917,  $6,357,403.00 

JANUARY  1, 1918,  $7,361,242.00 

The  features  of  the  Inter-Mountain  Life  Policies  are  not  excelled  in  the  world 


Peter  Rabbit 


The  Burgess  Bedtime  Stories 

On  COLUMBIA  Double-Disc  Records 

(These   Records  play   on   any  phonograph    using  either  steel  or 
fiber  (wood)  needles) 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  features  of  the  Columbia  Burgess 
Bedtime  Stories  for  children  is  the  wealth  of  natural  history  wrap- 
ped up  in  the  tales  of  fun  and  frolic.  The  little  ones  are  learning 
as  well  as  laughing — but  they  never  know  it — which  makes  it  all 
the  better.    Have  you  a  "Peter  Rabbit"  record  in  your  home? 


Complete  list  of  the 
Burgess  Records  FREE 
and  POSTPAID. 


'OLDER.  THAN  THE   STATE  OF  UTAj-1- 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


